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The Twentieth Century: Aug. 1958 


Editorial 


Women 


Some months ago we promised that we would produce a 
special number on the subject of Women. Why women, wrote 
in one correspondent, why not men? I hope you're not going 
to come out in an eczema of brassieres and pills, said a woman 
contributor, and look like the Underground. 

Our long-term problem was rather different and lay in the 
elegant vastness of the subject-matter. Women are one-half 
of the human race. They are the half of the human race that 
plays the more obvious or heroic part in bringing us into being. 
They are half our readers and, this time, over half our con- 
tributors. Biologically they differ from men in ways which are 
a source of mutual consolation. Do they differ mentally from 
men more than they differ from one another? Here the answer 
is surely no, especially if we take a sweeping view that extends 
from Simone Weil to Brigitte Bardot. For while Brigitte 
Bardot exists as it were to underline the physical particularism 
of women, there is little in the life or work of Simone Weil 
that seems exclusively feminine, except perhaps a leaning to 
self-sacrifice and suffering which comes easier to a woman 
than to a man. And even this random thought is complicated 
by our knowing to-day that the polarity between men and 
women is nothing like so absolute as the old hard-boiled 
school found it desirable to think. What differences in psycho- 
logy, then, derive directly from nature, what from social edifices, 
and what from beliefs that have held women in subjection? 

These background questions have occurred to us in the 
preparation of the number, but of course we can’t pretend 
our contributors have answered all of them and from every 
point of view. What they say is derived from the limited 
experience of Western Europe and, in one instance, of the 
United States. Were we a purely learned periodical we could 
have taken up other subjects. We could have asked historians 
and explorers to tell us more about our distant sisters who are 
still smothered under veils or carrying their clubs for their 
men. We could have compared family life in the caves of the 
Dordogne with family life - and a job — in Swiss Cottage. And 
we could have contrasted the status of women in Islam with 
that obtaining in the Hindu world, in Communist China and 
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in capitalist Japan. Alternatively, we could have gone all 
psychiatrical and had a whole number about our children who 
are always a fascinating subject. Or yet again we could have 
just been jolly satyrs - men only? — and toasted ‘the ladies’ 
through the ages, from Poppaea to Cora Pearl and to the 
findings on the beaches, as happy as a company of ex-kings. 
But there once again we are off at a tangent, for women, 
our companions and friends, have taken the place of ladies. 
* * * 


It is somehow typical of the time that there is very little with 
which anyone will disagree in the majority of these articles. 
In intellectual circles there seems to be a feeling of bored 
caution about Florence Nightingale, who is one of the two 
religious women discussed by Sir Richard Rees in our first 
article; an inclination to say “The Lady of the Lamp and 
Nurse Cavell — we don’t want to hear about them.’ But no one 
will deny that Florence Nightingale was religious and even 
more extraordinary than — if not so penetrating a thinker as — 
Simone Weil. It is perhaps also to Simone Weil’s advantage 
that no one has yet made a film about her. That women are 
not fairly depicted in literature — at least English and American 
literature — most of us will agree. But we still want to ask Miss 
Lewis some questions. Were not most of the examples she 
mentions ladies rather than women? When did ladies begin? 
What about Shakespeare’s women? What about Mademoiselle 
de la Mole and the Sanseverina? And... 

Curiously lacking in this number is an article about political 
women. What have individual women done in Parliament or 
in the Civil Service since the success of the suffragette move- 
ment? Here we come across a reticence which seems to be of 
the spirit of the age, and is reflected in the articles by Mrs 
Miller and Mrs Nasmyth. Some of us recall the faded cartoons 
in bound volumes of Punch dating from the young years of the 
century and foretelling the doom of great institutions when 
women obtained the vote and dominated them. But those 
prim clubmen’s jokes about women ‘generals’ are now dead 
like the men who made them. Only exceptionally have women 
chosen to avail themselves of the political possibilities open to 
them. What is more, the number who do so does not seem 
to be increasing and if we are to judge by the pony-tail girls 
now growing up, it might well even diminish. ‘Women’s civic 
rights’ seem uninteresting to the generation of Francoise Sagan 
and Brigitte Bardot. 

It is notable that the only political statement we have 
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managed to obtain, if so it can be called, is the one by Miss 
Jacquetta Hawkes about nuclear warfare. Here women are 
on primeval territory. Even when they carry their men’s clubs 
we may suppose that they hope somewhere in their dark 
bloodstreams that their men will not run into other men and 
so have occasion to use them. For women all those shattered 
skulls and guts steaming on the ground are more visibly a 
waste than they are for men. And to-day warfare may imply not 
only the disappearance of their husbands, the fathers of their 
children; there is the suggestion that it may attack the bones 
and genitals of surviving babies, a thought peculiarly repulsive 
to mothers. Surely the fundamental feeling about it all is the 
one expressed by Hecuba and Lysistrata, or by the mother in 
Alberto Moravia’s recent novel, Two Women, when she reflects 
on the marchings of armies in devastated Italy and on the level 
of political sense that caused the mess. Yet the problem of how 
best to defend our citadels with the least possible bloodshed 
persists — the nightmare of civilized people. For defend them 
we must. 

Our last article deals with prostitution, another subject upon 
which women have strong feelings. We have seen so many 
articles by sociologists on prostitution, especially in connection 
with the Wolfenden Report, that we thought it might be 
interesting to concentrate not on what ought to be but what is. 
Reversing the statistical approach — Schopenhauer with his 
80,000 prostitutes about whom as individuals, as about women 
of any sort, he knew nothing — we have attempted to find out 
the human circumstances in which prostitutes operate. 

We publish the result of our questionnaire sent to Mr Victor 
Musgrave with due reserve. At times his attitude to the con- 
dition of the prostitute in his article may remind us of the 
literature of the end of the last century (George Moore with 
his “Gladys, ah, Gladys but Mildred, ah, Mildred’). Our own 
view about prostitution, like that, doubtless, of our women 
contributors, is the very reverse of romantic. But we hardly 
need to repeat the arguments against prostitution in its various 
forms. Indeed there is a mature study of the condition of the 
prostitute in Alberto Moravia’s book which we mentioned 
above. Nevertheless we feel that numbers of facts in Mr Mus- 
grave’s answer to our questionnaire are not generally known 
and truth has its claims over an adult review. 

As envoi we wish the happiest of Augusts to all, to American 
women and women dons, vampire mothers and women pur- 
chasers, and also to their men. 
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Florence Nightingale and Simone Weil 


‘Two Women Mystics 


Richard Rees 


[Te pages which follow are extracts from a study of 
Florence Nightingale’s philosophical work, Suggestions for 
Thought (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1860). Readers of the 
admirable biographies by Sir Edward Cook and Mrs Wood- 
ham-Smith already know that Florence Nightingale was a 
woman of wide culture and learning and that she had a strong, 
though usually repressed, philosophical and religious bent. It 
was inevitable, of course, that her titanic administrative and 
organizing activities after the Crimean War should leave her no 
time or energy for working at her philosophical treatise, which 
she used to refer to as ‘the stuff? and which, when she could 
bring herself to look through it, she declared to be unreadable. 
Both Jowett and J. S, Mill read it carefully, however, and urged 
her to find the time to revise it for publication. Instead, she had 
it printed without revision for private circulation; and although 
it is indeed very difficult to read, it proves that she had a power- 
ful mind and a strong mystical tendency of a type remarkably 
similar to that of the twentieth-century mystic, Simone Weil. 
The lives of these two extraordinary women were in some 
ways almost as different as they could be, and yet the similari- 
ties between their minds are striking. It is noteworthy that 
neither of them appears to have had a specifically feminine 
point of view on any subject and neither of them showed any 
interest in ‘women’s problems’ as distinguished from human 
problems in general. It may indeed be the case that Florence 
Nightingale knew how to use her feminine charm as an asset for 
her work, but this charm cannot have been a sexual weapon in 
any narrow or literal sense of the term, because it was as 
effective with women as with men and it enabled her to enlist 
the enthusiastic support of the wives of the men who collabor- 
ated with her. It is true, too, that she wrote scathingly and 
sometimes hysterically about the useless lives led by ‘well- 
brought-up’ girls of her generation. But it was not so much 
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women’s rights as women’s duties that interested her, and she 
could not be described as a feminist in the same sense as Ibsen 


or Shaw. 
x * x 


In the course of her criticism of Comte, Florence Nightingale 
asserts that we know ‘by experience’ that every human being, 
born into the world with the ordinary human faculties, has 
capabilities for a divine nature. ‘Where sin and selfishness pre- 
vail, can we not trace the maltreatment of nature whence they 
have sprung?’ A few pages later, she to some extent disarms our 
criticism that her spirituality is tainted with scientific progres- 
sivism by stating that ‘every érve interpreter of the past and 
present will discover the invariable eternal existence, in every 
present, of provision for the greatest, truest well-being for all 
that is’; and this is followed by one of the profoundest of all her 
religious insights: 


. » . we may have, in some degree, experience of what a wise 
love is, in ourselves and each other. The very want of it, from 
which we suffer in ourselves and each other, teaches us what a 
wise love is, and this wise love — sometimes partially recog- 
nized, sometimes feelingly wanted, in ourselves — we recognize 
as existing not in ourselves. And this is our comprehension of 


God. 


Since Florence Nightingale’s death there can have existed 
very few human beings of comparable moral genius, but the one 
who in many ways most resembles her is another woman, 
Simone Weil. Even if we knew nothing about the lives of either 
of them and had only their written words to judge by, the num- 
ber of exact parallels in their thinking would be sufficient to 
establish this. Not that there can be any comparison between 
their actual writings. Florence Nightingale had no pretension 
to being a professional philosopher. Her book was a by-product 
of her active life as a pioneer of hospital and nursing reform and 
of progress in sanitation. Simone Weil, on the other hand, was 
primarily a thinker, and her practical activities were the trans- 
lation into act of her moral intuitions. In their opinions, too, 
there was all the difference between the intellectual climate of 
1820-1910 and 1909-43, which are their respective dates. Put 
crudely, this means that Florence Nightingale was an optimist 
and Simone Weil a pessimist about the immediate future of 
civilization. But the similarity between the passage from 
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Florence Nightingale which we have just quoted and Simone 
Weil’s continual emphasis upon the truth that ‘He whom we 
must love is absent’ is so striking that it seems worth while to 
make this digression in order to insist upon it. ‘God,’ says 
Simone Weil, ‘can only be present in Creation under the form 
of absence’ and: 


Nothing which exists is absolutely worthy of love. 
We must therefore love that which does not exist. 
This non-existent object of love is not a fiction, however, for 
our fictions cannot be any more worthy of love than we are 
ourselves, and we are not worthy of it. 


With a difference of nuance, which is easily accounted for by 
the different moral and intellectual climates in which they 
lived, this is almost exactly the same thought as Florence 
Nightingale’s: 


... the very want of [a wise love] from which we suffer in our- 
selves and each other, teaches us what a wise love is, and this 
wise love — sometimes partially recognized, sometimes feelingly 
wanted, in ourselves — we recognize as existing not in ourselves. 
And this is our comprehension of God. 


* * * 


Florence Nightingale faces with spirit the age-old dilemma 
that God can be conceived as omnipotent or as benevolent, but 
not as both together (because if He is omnipotent he could dis- 
pense with pain and cruelty, and if He is benevolent He would 
wish to dispense with them; and yet pain and cruelty persist). 
Her solution is not unfamiliar. It is as follows. ‘God’s thought is 
truth, God’s feeling is happiness, God’s will is wisdom’, and He 
wants to share His happiness. How will He manage this? He 
will create man and give him 


a will, an identity, a freedom of his own — and yet so arrange 
that his will shall become freely one with the will of God... 
for the will of God being the will of perfect love and wisdom, is 
the only will that can lead to perfect happiness. The will of 
man, therefore, in order to attain happiness must be the same 
as the will of God. 


She returns again and again to this problem in one form or 
another. For example: a Perfect Being would will happiness to 
other than itself, therefore we cannot conceive a Perfect Being 
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in isolation; there must be something other (e.g. man) for it to 
bestow happiness upon. The Perfect Being, willing only good, 
leaves evil in the world solely in order to stimulate human 
faculties by an unremitting struggle against evil. 

When she discussed this hypothesis with Mill, he told her that 
he had formerly entertained it but had later felt obliged to 
abandon it. Postponing for the moment any argument on the 
point, we will merely note here that the conclusion it leads to - 
that man’s happiness consists in identifying his will with God’s 
will — is not unlike Dante’s. I am not aware that any philosopher 
who has tried to formulate a solution for this problem (probably 
one of those which, according to Wittgenstein, can be ‘shown’ 
but not expressed or formulated) has found a very different or a 
better way of dealing with it. 


* * * 


The truth is, of course, that no one has ever succeeded in 
justifying the ways of God to man in the language of science, or 
in the language of common sense. ‘Scientists must try to find a 
reason for everything,’ said D. H. Lawrence, ‘and there is no 
reason for the religious impulse.’ Scientists, therefore, can make 
nothing of it. Its existence simply has to be accepted. 

“We feel that even if all possible scientific questions be 
answered, the problems of life have still not been touched at 
all,’ said Wittgenstein. He also said: “The solution of the riddle 
of life in space and time lies outside space and time.’ And Simone 
Weil says almost exactly the same when, having expressed her 
belief in ‘a reality beyond the world, outside space and time’, 
she adds that one manifestation of this reality lies in ‘the ab- 
surdities of paradox and the insoluble contradictions which are 
always the terminus of human thought when it moves exclu- 
sively in this world.’ Human thought, using the tools, that is to 
say, the language, ‘of this world’, is inevitably sooner or later 
brought up against some such dilemma as Florence Nightingale’s 
when she asks: ‘Does God, then, in some sense, divide Himself?’ 
and proceeds to wrestle with the problem in these words: 


. . . if you say that the being would not be perfect who willed 
limited [as opposed to perfect] happiness, then you assert that 
a Being would not be perfect who willed other nature than his 
own; in other words, that either there is no Perfect Being, or, 
being perfect, there is no other; that is, that only God can be 
consistently with God, and that if God only is, God would not 
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be. For that would not be perfect benevolence who willed 
only His own being - who, possessing omnipotence, did not 
will other nature than His own to which to communicate His 
happiness. 


Simone Weil, too, found herself obliged to think that God 
gives man an individuality, a personality, an ‘I’, in order that 
man may voluntarily give it back to God. These paradoxical 
thoughts may be obscure, but they never appear ridiculous 
when we find them in their context in the work of a writer of 
the quality of Florence Nightingale or Simone Weil. They do, 
however, help to explain what Wittgenstein meant when he said: 
‘Everything that can be thought at all can be thought clearly. 
Everything that can be said at all can be said clearly. But not 
everything that can be thought can be said.’ And here again it 
is interesting to note that Simone Weil said almost exactly the 
same thing: 


At the very best, a mind enclosed in language is in prison. 
It is limited to the number of relations that can be presented 
to it simultaneously; and remains in ignorance of thoughts 
which involve a greater number of relations. 

These thoughts are outside language, they are unformulable, 
although they are perfectly and rigorously clear and although 
every one of the relations they include is capable of precise ex- 
pression in words. So the mind moves in an enclosed space of 
partial truth, which may be larger or smaller, without ever 
being able so much as to glance at what is outside. 


(When Florence Nightingale opined that ‘the carpenter’s 
son’ would have had ‘a still truer conception of deity’ if He had 
known all that Laplace could have told Him, she was perhaps 
confusing the enlargement of ‘an enclosed space of partial 
truth’ with a conception of deity, whereas in fact the enclosed 
space can never conceivably be enlarged to the point of giving 
even a glimpse of such a conception.) But because the mind ‘en- 
closed in language’ is unable to glance outside its prison, it does 
not follow that the mind, pure and simple, cannot do so. Witt- 
genstein himself, as Bertrand Russell points out in his introduc- 
tion to the Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, manages to convey 
quite a lot of information about his ethical opinions without in- 
fringing his veto on ‘ethical propositions’. (His conclusion that 
‘ethics and aesthetics are one’ was anticipated, in the same 
number of words, by Keats, when he wrote: “Beauty is Truth, 
rg 
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Truth Beauty’.) Moreover, as Father Coplestone has observed, 
one should not allow oneself to be paralysed by Wittgenstein’s 
dictum that ‘what can be said at all can be said clearly’. One is 
not compelled to choose between absolute clarity on the one 
hand and silence on the other. Language cannot be expected to 
work less imperfectly than other human tools, and in any case it 
has more than one function. It can be used to ‘draw attention 
to’. Florence Nightingale, in spite of her impatience and lack 
of method as a writer, certainly succeeds in drawing attention 
to a great many of the ethical truths which were ‘shown’ or em- 
bodied in her practical activities. 

Wittgenstein believed that things which cannot be said can 
nevertheless be ‘shown’, and this belief is relevant in two ways to 
the phenomenon of mysticism. According to Wittgenstein’s 
view, says Bertrand Russell, 


we could only say things about the world as a whole if we 
could get outside the world, if, that is to say, it ceased to be for 
us the whole world. Our world may be bounded for some 
superior being who can survey it from above, but for us, how- 
ever finite it may be, it cannot have a boundary, since it has 
nothing outside it. . . . The metaphysical subject does not 
belong to the world but is a boundary of the world. 


And Wittgenstein himself says: “The feeling of the world as a 
bounded whole is the mystical feeling.’ 

Does not the claim of all the mystics throughout the ages 
amount to this — that the world as a whole has been ‘shown’ to 
them, as seen from ‘outside the world’? And do not their para- 
doxical accounts of the revelation confirm Wittgenstein’s dicta 
that ‘not everything that can be thought can be said’ and ‘what 
can be shown cannot be said’ ? And further, do not the lives of the 
saints, and of many of the great mystics, show to the rest of the 
world the truths which were shown to them in their visions and 
which are inexpressible in language? 

Equally important and interesting are the observations of 
mystics upon the non-visionary state of mind which is so 
familiar to the rest of us. Wittgenstein’s maxim: ‘Propositions 
cannot express anything higher’, is the logical analogue of 
Simone Weil’s psychological maxim: ‘No imaginary perfection 
can draw me upwards even by the fraction of an inch. For an 
imaginary perfection is mathematically at the same level as I 
am who imagine it — neither higher nor lower.’ Wittgenstein’s 
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conclusion is: ‘It is clear that ethics cannot be expressed. 
Ethics are transcendental. (Ethics and aesthetics are one.)’ 
Simone Weil deduces an ‘experimental ontological proof’ of the 
existence of God: 


I have not the principle of rising in me. I cannot climb to 
heaven through the air. It is only by directing my thoughts to- 
ward something better than myself that I am drawn upwards 
by this something. If I am really drawn up, this something 
which draws me is real. . . . For an imaginary perfection is 
mathematically at the same level as I am who imagine it. . . . 
What draws one up is directing one’s thoughts toward a 
veritable perfection. ’ 


And this recalls a statement of Florence Nightingale’s to which 
we shall return later: 


I am conscious of a voice that I can hear, telling me more 
truth and good than I am. As I rise to be more truly and more 
rightly, this voice is ever beyond and above me, calling to 
more and more good. 


* * * 


Was Florence Nightingale a mystic? She herself seems to 
deny it in the following passage: 


Is it not fact, revealed by experience and no mysticism, that, 
if man takes appropriate means, wisdom, goodness, benevo- 
lence, love, righteousness, become himself: those very at- 
tributes, the very same which he recognizes in God’s laws, in 
the manifestations of God, in the communications with God ? 
The spiritual and sincere Roman Catholic did receive these 
attributes, in receiving, as he supposed, the ‘body and blood’ 
of the manifestation of the Perfect, for he raised his nature to 
think, not of the body and blood, but of the spirit. Let us try 
to enlarge and purify our conception, to remember our privi- 
lege of being invited always to this sacrament, to partake, to 
receive, to become one with the Perfect. 


Mrs Woodham-Smith’s view is that she was a mystic, though 
not a contemplative. Certainly her psychology was more Mar- 
tha’s than Mary’s, yet in her twenties she was subject to 
trance-like states, and she was conscious on four occasions in 
her life, the last of them in her forty-first year, of a voice from 
God speaking to her. In the following passage, when she speaks 
of ‘a voice that I can hear’, it is almost certain that she means it 
quite literally: 
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But God does not refuse to answer the longing, devoted 
spirit, which says Speak, Lord, for thy loving child heareth. 
He hears as the Father; He answers as the Son, and as the 
Holy Spirit. I could not understand God, if He were to speak 
to me. But the Holy Spirit, the Divine in me, tells me what I 
am to do. I am conscious of a voice that I can hear, telling me 
more truth and good than I am. As I rise to be more truly and 
more rightly, this voice is ever beyond and above me, calling 
to more and more good. 

But you have to invent what it says. 

We believe that each man has his Holy Ghost; that is, the 
best part of himself inspired by God. But whether it is I who 
speak, or whether it is God speaking to me, I do not know. 


This is a very strange passage, and I do not know how to inter- 
pret it. The most probable interpretation seems to be that she 
believed she had a hallucination in which her own conscience 
appeared to be speaking to her with an audible voice. There is 
another comparable passage in which she undermines one of 
her own favourite arguments — namely, that the laws or uni- 
formities of nature being God’s thoughts, our moral progress 
depends upon our studying them. ‘It may be said,’ she writes, 
‘that it is reasoning in a circle to attribute the uniformities in 
question to a moral nature, because in them we find some satis- 
faction to our own moral nature, and then to seek to enlighten 
our own moral nature by means of them’; and she continues, 
without attempting to meet the objection: ‘Yet thus we obtain 
our best glimpses of truth, our best conceptions of right, our 
best means of realizing it. And these being our aap is not 
this the appropriate course ?” 

She certainly believes, however, that the human conscience 
is in touch with a real and not an imaginary ‘higher Being’: 


We believe, from experience, that man is capable of living 
always, as it were, in a state of reference to that higher Being 
— that, as the world’s ways improve, far as we are from it now, 
man’s intercourse with man will be regulated so as to help this 
higher intercourse, to keep it unbroken, whereas now it is 


almost impossible not to break it as soon as man is with his 
kind. 


It is impossible to doubt that she was one of those rare indi- 
viduals who differ from other people in much the same way 
that the Copernican theory differs from the Ptolemaic theory. 
It seems self-evident that the centre, the identity of each one of 
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us is somehow identified with and inseparable from our physical 
body; but these rare individuals seem not merely to know but to 
be able, sometimes or often, to feel that their true centre is out- 
side themselves, in much the same way that the centre of the 
solar system is outside the earth. It seems obvious to me per- 
sonally that the whole of me is at a point in time between the 
past and the future and at a point in space where other objects 
(furniture, people, continents, stars) are at various measurable 
distances from me. ‘From my point of view’, therefore, I am at 
the centre. But ‘from my point of view’ it seems that the sun 
moves across the sky from east to west and that the earth is 
stationary. What Florence Nightingale apparently means by 
‘being always in reference to a higher Being’ is the constant 
awareness that one’s true centre is ‘outside the world’. I find it 
as easy to believe she is right as to believe the Copernican 
theory. But I find it as impossible to feel it as to feel that I am 
on a star whirling through space. My theory is theocentric, but 
my practice is egocentric. If to feel the truth of theocentricity is 
the sign of a mystic, we can certainly describe Florence 
Nightingale and Simone Weil, and probably also Wittgenstein, 
as mystics. When Wittgenstein wrote that ‘the feeling of the 
world as a bounded whole is the mystical feeling’, it seems very 
probable that he was speaking from experience. All Wittgen- 
stein’s statements about ethics imply that there can be a con- 
sciousness which surveys the world from outside the world — for 
which, therefore, the world is not the centre. And the mystics 
in every age have proclaimed that there is a link between this 
consciousness and the human consciousness. To the extent that 
they feel this link, their consciousness becomes theocentric in- 
stead of egocentric, and they differ from other people in much 
the same way that the heliocentric theory differs from the 
geocentric. 

But this kind of theorizing is inexcusable if it is merely a form 
of philosophical pipe-dream or arm-chair religion. My excuse 
for it here is that it justifies and explains the importance I attach 
to Florence Nightingale’s religious and ethical opinions. Al- 
though long passages of her book are monotonously repetitive 
and carelessly written, there is always a chance on every page of 
finding some thought which bears the stamp of the authentic 
visionary. 

* * . 


We find again and again that ideas which are touched on by 
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Florence Nightingale reappear lucidly ordered in the writings 
of Simone Weil. Thus, for example, Florence Nightingale 
writes: “The word “‘matter” invariably implies limit. The study 
of matter is the study of various kinds and degrees of limit, and 
of their development towards the unlimited’. This leads on to a 
not very enlightening comment on the providential inter- 
mingling of pleasure and pain (‘the feeling of vigour after a cold 
bath’, etc.). But in Simone Weil we find this: 


Brute force is not sovereign in this world. It is by nature 
blind and indeterminate. What is sovereign in this world is 
determinateness, limit. Eternal Wisdom imprisons this uni- 
verse in a network, a web of determinations. The universe 
accepts passively. The brute force of matter, which appears to 
us sovereign, is nothing else in reality but perfect obedience. 


Florence Nightingale writes: ‘I believe that there is a Perfect 
Being, of whose thought the universe in eternity is the incarna- 
tion’, and ‘With regard to matter, it is probably impossible for 
natures like ours ever to prove that it exists at all.’ And once 
again we find the same thought expanded and made lucid by 
Simone Weil: 


Matter, blind force are not the object of science. Thought is 
incapable of reaching out to them; they fly ahead of it. The 
savant’s thought is never able to reach beyond relations in 
which matter and force are knit into an invisible, impalpable 
and unalterable pattern of order and harmony. ‘Heaven’s net 
is vast,’ says Lao-Tse; ‘its meshes are wide; yet nothing gets 
through.’ 

How should human thought ever have any other object but 
thought? That is so well known a difficulty in the theory of 
knowledge that one gives up trying to fathom it, leaving it on 
one side as an accepted fact. But there is an answer. It is that 
the object of human thought is itself thought. The savant’s 
true aim is the union of his own mind with the mysterious 
wisdom eternally inscribed in the universe. That being so, how 
should there be any opposition or even separation between 
the spirit of science and that of religion? Scientific investiga- 
tion is simply a form of religious contemplation. (The Need for 
Roots, p. 250) 


~ and a little further on: “This universe around us is made up of 
mind materially present in our flesh’ (ibid., p. 279). 

Once again, it is obvious that Florence Nightingale would 
have subscribed to every word. In many ways these two extra- 
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ordinary and heroic women were as like as two sisters; but if 
Martha and Mary come to mind, it is with considerable reser- 
vations. Florence Nightingale was busied over many things, but 
she found time for a great deal of thought; and although Simone 
Weil wrote that ‘a single thought of love, lifted up to God in 
truthfulness, is more useful, even for this world, than the most 
splendid action’, she nevertheless lectured and taught, and 
worked in a factory and on the land, and enlisted with the 
Anarchist militia in Spain. The most striking difference be- 
tween them is the difference between the confidence of the 
nineteenth century and the anxiety of the twentieth. Simone 
Weil wrote in Intimations of Christianity among the Ancient Greeks : 


So long as we think in the first person, we see necessity from 
below, from inside; it encloses us on all sides as the surface of 
the earth and the arc of the sky. From the time we renounce 
thinking in the first person, by consent to necessity, we see it 
from outside, beneath us, for we have passed to God’s side. 
The side which it turned to us before, and still presents to al- 
most the whole of our being, the natural part of ourselves, is 
brute domination. The side which it presents after this opera- 
tion, to the fragment of our mind which has passed to the 
other side, is pure obedience. We have become sons of the 
home, and we love the docility of this slave, necessity, which at 
first we took for a master 


- and this might be an echo of Florence Nightingale. But 
Simone Weil continues: 


. .. the possibility of such a change in point of view is incon- 
ceivable without experience. At the moment when we are re- 
solved to consent to necessity, we cannot foresee the fruits of 
this consent. This consent is truly in the first place pure ab- 
surdity. 


And by absurdity she means also anguish, despair, and derelic- 
tion. Whether, or how far, Florence Nightingale would have 
agreed, is difficult to determine. There are many indications of 
great unhappiness in her writings, but the longer she lived, the 
more her energy and optimism seem to have prevailed. It is 
true that at the age of sixty-four she spoke of General Gordon’s 
death as ‘the triumph of failure, the triumph of the Cross’; but 
it is doubtful if the Cross was a tragic symbol to her in the same 
sense that it was to Simone Weil. As a very old lady in her 
eighties, when someone spoke of a dead friend as being ‘at rest’, 
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she countered immediately: ‘Oh no! I am sure it is an immense 
activity.’ 

But, whatever their temperamental differences, the affinities 
of thought between ‘the Lady with the Lamp’ and the young 
Lycée professor are undeniable; and one can imagine how much 
Simone Weil, who once printed the story of the Antigone in a 
factory magazine, would have appreciated the splendid original 
full title of Florence Nightingale’s book: Suggestions for Thought 
to Searchers after Truth among the Artizans of England. 





QUAI D’ORSAY 


(1945-1951) 
by 
Jacques Dumaine 


30s. net 


In a review in the New Statesman of the French edition of this 

posthumously published diary of the French Head of Protocol, 

Paul Johnson said of it: “* Through this dancing counterpoint of 

anecdote and incident—sufficient in themselves, I might add, to 

make Dumaine’s memoirs a delight—run two recurrent and sombre 

themes: France in decline, Europe in peril.’’ If Dumaine were a'ive 
and writing today, would his theme have changed ? 
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THE WORKS OF 


SIMONE WEIL 


WAITING ON GOD 14s. 
The first of Simone Weil’s work to be translated into Eng- 
lish. The first part consists of letters to the Reverend Father 
Perrin, O.P., who became her intimate friend. The second part 
contains essays and reflections upon various subjects. 


NEED FOR ROOTS 18s. 


The author here denounces the false roots of our present 
civilization. She vigorously attacks the inhumanity of 
materialism. With a preface by T. S. Eliot. 


GRAVITY AND GRACE 16s. 


This book consists of extracts selected and introduced by 
Gustav Thibon to whom she had entrusted her notebooks 
before leaving the country to join the Free French. 


LETTER TO A PRIEST 7s. 6d. 


This letter was addressed to a French priest living in New 
York while she was waiting to join the Free French Move- 
ment in London in 1942. 


NOTEBOOKS 2 vols: 56s. the set. 


These Notesooks are filled with ideas and thoughts upon 
a variety of subjects. They were intended to furnish her with 
the basic material for a number of books. 


INTIMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
25s. 


In these essays her aim was to show the place and importance 
of Greek spirituality within the Christian tradition. 


OPPRESSION AND LIBERTY 

Coming in September About 25s. 
Simone Weil worked in the Renault factory where she 

gained her knowledge of personal suffering. She regarded this 

essay as ‘essentially an analysis of political and social 

oppression.’ 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 








Women in Literature 


In Spite of Lit 


Naomi Lewis 


by no means an agreeable thing to be a woman. (By 

Literature I mean, at this moment, practically any 
invented narrative, good or bad.) It is a curious error, and it 
may be one of the reasons why, for many years, I have given 
up reading the stuff at all. To be sure, in the course of pro- 
fessional duty one’s eye travels in a month over many more 
thousands of pages of Lit - current fiction and all — than one 
would like to believe. It is surprising what the system will 
tolerate (as doctors, lawyers and plumbers must think some- 
times) in the way of Work. Left to myself, however, I find it 
harder and harder to read the fictional page; Lucky Jim, for 
instance, and Bonjour Tristesse go so heavily that after two 
years or so I have not reached the end of either. I sometimes 
wonder what those conclusions may hold. 

Life may have come before letters, but life (that is, behaviour) 
is a follower, often years or centuries behind the thoughts that 
speed it along. And so it happens that Literature (fiction) 
starts as our reflection and ends too often as our model, imposing 
ideas and emotions that would never otherwise have troubled 
us. Love, tastes, manners, desires, beliefs — practically all the 
conventions in these important affairs come out of books. The 
relation between parents and young, assumptions about for- 
giveness, fidelity, duty, kinship, monogamousness, virginity — 
how many people in the past few hundred years have been 
untouched by the current fictional rulings on these matters ? 
Florence Nightingale herself, when past the age of thirty, still 
felt a sense of sin in crossing the will of her appalling parents, 
and in leaving the subservience of her home. Genius does not 
always go with intelligence. Here, the comment by Mrs 
Browning on Miss Nightingale’s later activities is of peculiar 
interest. Look through the personal irritation and you see a 


A NYONE would think from reading Literature that it is 
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really shrewd attack on one of the most popular aspects of the 
myth. 

Every man is on his knees before ladies carrying lint, calling 
them ‘angelic she’s’, whereas if they stir an inch as thinkers 
and artists from the beaten line (involving more good to 
general humanity than is involved in lint), the very same men 
would curse the impudence of the very same women. . . . I do 
not consider the best use to which we can put a gifted and 
accomplished woman is to make her a hospital nurse. 


There is a comical note about this, of course, but we can see 
what she means. Why should woman be merely an ‘angelic 
she’? Why -— to carry the question further — should we assume 
that every woman desires to be a wife or a mother, or to have a 
‘career’ (whatever that may be) as a rigid alternative? What 
if she wants to live happily alone, without even a budgerigar? 
Perhaps it is hard to make a novel about a delicious solitude, 
but, if a poem is possible, why not a tale? Only do not make 
the fictional mistake of placing the lady inside convent walls. 
Nothing could be less solitary than this communal world, 
with its ‘ordered dependence even in private thoughts. 

The conventions do not remain constant, it may be observed. 
I cannot, for instance, feel that the unmarried girls in Jane 
Austen’s novels — the Bennets and others — suffered from sexual 
frustration or other such textbook neuroses of our time. Chagrin, 
failure, boredom with home life — but nothing more than that: 
the other things had not been invented. I can remember 
myself, at the age of eighteen, being puzzled for a moment by a 
lecturing don (eighteenth century Lit) who spoke of ‘the battle 
of the sexes’. The phrase was meaningless. Battles between 
siblings, of every kind, I well understood; but there it was 
prestige of age or youth that turned the jealous scale. This, as I 
see it now, was a clear — perhaps unique — case of ignorance of 
or uncontamination by Lit. 

The laws of fiction have rarely been on the side of women, 
but is it not largely the fault of women when such injustices 
persist? As readers they believe: as writers, with very few 
exceptions, they betray. Novelists do not all go as far as 
Charlotte Yonge, who stated, on grounds that she would have 
thought were theological: ‘I have no hesitation in declaring 
my full belief in the inferiority of women, nor that she brought 
it upon herself’ — and used her female characters accordingly. 
‘Self-denial is always best, and in a doubtful case the most 
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disagreeable is always the safest’ was one of her rules. It seemed 
to her quite in order that Dr Moberly, father of fifteen children, 
should make her promise that she would never let Ethel May 
of The Daisy Chain marry, nor the philoprogenitive Dr May of 
her story ever die. Theology has always been one of the most 
dangerous forms of Lit, particularly to female victims. Few 
have recovered: not one has come out unscarred. 

Foreground women (as opposed to servants, needy relatives 
and other furniture) may have had a slightly better time in 
other novels of that day, but certain rules were almost in- 
variably observed. Women who sinned, whether professionally 
(poor Nancy in Oliver Twist) or by a single lapse (poor Em’ly in 
David Copperfield, or Ruth in Mrs Gaskell’s Ruth) had to die, and 
that was that. Becky Sharp, remember, was a lawfully married 
woman before many chapters were gone. But in our own 
liberal age, there is a dreadful impulse still to torment one’s 
female characters. Plays like Nine till Six or The Women, or 
Autumn Crocus - O that theme about the sad teacher — Miss 
Hepburn or another — having her one and only fling (‘the last 
chance’) on her Continental hols! - where do you or I fit in 
with all this crowd? And ought it all to go on and on and on 
as it does? Literature, as I have said before, is a model for 
life; it is a wonderful weapon, a means of creation or revenge, a 
sort of magic, the unanswerable word, in fact, if you happen to 
have the gift. See what Jane Austen did with it — an achieve- 
ment on the side of women (no yearning stuff, no squalor and 
yet no cheating either) — that could still serve as a model. 

Horrifying as its power may be in its time, nothing is more 
absurd than a convention that has decayed. This should be a 
warning to women, if they will (or would) but take it. The 
position of the governess in nineteenth century England is a 
fair example; any member of this melancholy profession had 
to be poor but of good family, a compulsorily depressed gentle- 
woman, in order to be able to mix with the children of the 
house but also to be treated as an inferior by her employers. 
God has ordained that this is, was and ever will be the way of 
Life, the theory ran. We know to-day, of course, that it was 
one of the teachings of Lit. Mrs Pryor, in Shirley, has some 
enlightening things to say about the matter. 


You told me before you wished to be a governess; but, my 
dear, if you remember, I did not encourage the idea. I have 
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been a governess myself a great part of my life . . . when I was 
young, before I married; my trials were severe, poignant. I 
should not like you to endure similar ones. It was my lot to 
enter a family of considerable pretensions to good birth and 
mental superiority. ... I was early given to understand that 
‘as I was not their equal’, so I could not expect ‘to have their 
sympathy’. It was in no sort concealed from me that I was 
held ‘a burden and a restraint in society’. The gentlemen, I 
found, regarded me as a ‘tabooed woman,’ to whom ‘they were 
interdicted from granting the usual privileges of the sex’, and 
yet who ‘annoyed them by frequently crossing their path’. 
The ladies too, made it plain that they thought me ‘a bore’. 
The servants, it was signified, ‘detested me’ ; why, I could never 
clearly comprehend. ... It was intimated that ‘I must live 
alone, and never transgress the invisible but rigid line which 
established the difference between me and my employers’. 
My life in this house, sedentary, solitary, constrained, joyless, 
toilsome .. . began ere long to produce mortal effects on my 
constitution — I sickened. The lady of the house told me 
coolly I was the victim of ‘wounded vanity’. She hinted that 
if I did not make an effort to quell my ‘ungodly discontent’, 
to cease ‘murmuring against God’s appointment,’ and to 
cultivate the profound humility befitting my station, my mind 
would very likely ‘go to pieces’ on the rock that wrecked most 
of my sisterhood — morbid self-esteem — and that I should die 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 


All the ‘quoted’ phrases in this speech are taken from that 
famous essay which appeared as a perfectly serious contribution 
to The Quarterly after the publication of Jane Eyre. Some of the 
prize assertions, however, are to follow, from the lips of the 
eldest daughter of the house. 


There were hardships (allowed this young lady) in the 
position of a governess, but .. . it must be so. She had neither 
view, hope, nor wish to see these things remedied; for in the 
inherent constitution of English habits, feelings, and pre- 
judices, there was no possibility that they should be . Governes- 
ses, she observed, must ever be kept in a sort of isolation: it is 
the only means of maintaining that distance which the 
reserve of English manners and the decorum of English families 
exact... . We need the imprudences, extravagances, mistakes, 
and crimes of a certain number of fathers to sow the seed from 
which WE reap the harvest of governesses. The daughters of 
tradespeople, however well-educated, must necessarily be 
underbred, and as such unfit to be inmates of our dwellings. 
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... We shall ever prefer to place those about our offspring 
who have been born and bred with somewhat of the same 
refinement as ourselves. 


This is really a peerless example (note the hammering use of 
the word ‘ever’) of the effect of Lit at its most fantastic, on 
manners and beliefs. And also, for once, of the riposte through 
the same medium. Remember, though, that there were a 
hundred meek, voiceless, nameless governesses in the fictional 
background of the earlier nineteenth century for one Jane Eyre. 

For Jane Eyre, the all-level best seller, is one of the few novels 
on the high level of genius which are aware of the power of Lit 
over life, and use it in the heroine’s cause. (In her later governess- 
book, Villette, the author quailed and fell into the old guilty 
heroine-punishment pattern.) But Jane herself is superb, 
succeeding entirely on her own (that is her author’s) terms. She 
is prim and neat, small and plain (well, sort of), sharp in speech, 
prickly in temper, and alone, an orphan. She is Miss Charlotte 
Bronté with the foil of a Rochester. Her wardrobe is Quakerish 
and slight — a black stuff gown for day, a dove-colour for occa- 
sions: ‘my best dress (the silver-gray one, purchased for Miss 
Temple’s wedding and never worn since) . .. my sole ornament 
the pearl brooch’. The pearl brooch — we know it as if it were 
our own. How cunningly she describes the ‘beauty’ of her rival, 
Miss Ingram, with her ‘noble bust’ and ‘rich raven ringlets’, 
her ‘arched and haughty lip’. ‘Queen Boadicea, leaning back 
against those purple cushions,’ is Mr Rochester’s contribution. 
Jane gets all the benefit of the contrast. 


‘Don’t address me as if I were a beauty; I am your plain, 
Quakerish governess.’ 

“You are a beauty’ (Mr Rochester returns) ‘in my eyes, and 
a beauty just after the desire of my heart — delicate and 
aérial.’ 


A fairy from elf-land, he calls her. ‘You shall sojourn, *he 
promises, ‘at Florence, Venice and Vienna ... wherever I 
have stamped my hoof, your sylph’s foot shall step also.’ He 
describes their first conversation. 


Impatiently I waited for evening, when I might summon 
you to my presence. An unusual — to me — a perfectly new 
character I suspected was yours: I desired to search it deeper 
and know it better. You entered the room with a look and air at 
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once shy and independent: you were quaintly dressed —- much 
as you are now. I made you talk: ere long I found you full of 
strange contrasts. Your garb and manner were restricted by 
rule; your air was often diffident, and altogether that of one 
refined by nature, but absolutely unused to society ... yet 
when addressed you lifted a keen, a daring, and a glowing eye 
to your interlocutor’s face; there was penetration and power 
in each glance you gave; when plied by close questions you 
found ready and round answers... 


Ready and round answers! How we long to be able to give 
them on the spot, like the ladies in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, or The Way of the World, or The School for Scandal, or 
the novels of Miss Compton Burnett. This is what Charlotte 
Bronté achieves on her own behalf, and on behalf of all the 
downtrodden governesses whose state was fixed ‘for ever’ in 
The Quarterly. 

Still, the virgins and matrons continued to hold the centre of 
the stage for some time yet. Sometimes an audacious variation 
- the Amazonian maiden — might appear. To find one such in 
Tennyson, who soon in life developed settled views on women, 
is a surprise — but the poem belongs to his early days. 


I know her by her angry air, 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair, 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill, 
As laughter of the woodpecker 

From the bosom of a hill. 

*Tis Kate — she sayeth what she will; 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 

Clear as the twanging of a harp. 

Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit ever strung 

Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 

As edges of the scymetar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate! 

For Kate no common love will feel; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and true as blades of steel. 


Kate saith, ‘the world is void of might.’ 

Kate saith, ‘the men are gilded flies.’ 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 

Kate will not hear of lover’s sighs. 

I would I were an armed knight ... 
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Compare Stevenson’s rather frightening 


Steel-true and blade straight 
The great artificer 
Made my mate. 


These are instances — there are other variations in male writing 
— of defence-by-Lit. This is not to be confused with attack-by- 
Lit, most formidably employed in recent times, I suppose, by 
Shaw. Women have never made sufficient use of either of these 
weapons on their own behalf. 

But even at the turn of the present century the fictional 
uneasiness about the ‘earning’ woman persisted. Gissing did 
his best for the sad respectable shop girl or clerk, but he 
imposes so dejected an air on his characters that they seem 
forcibly taken out of the silent background; they are not 
natural heroines like Jane. Wells, who was on the side of 
women, had a try with Ann Veronica though, if he succeeded, 
it was because Ann was really the virgin-into-matron heroine 
of fifty years earlier. Still, he did bring the trouble to the surface. 


‘It’s no good flying out at that, Vee; J didn’t arrange it. It’s 
Providence. That’s how things are; that’s the order of the 
world. Like appendicitis. It isn’t pretty, but we’re made so. 
Rot, no doubt; but we can’t alter it. You go home and live 
on the G.V., and get some other man to live on as soon as 
possible. It isn’t sentiment, but it’s horse sense. All this 
Woman-who-Diddery — no damn good. After all, old P. — 
Providence I mean — has arranged it so that man will keep 
you, more or less. He made the universe on those lines. 
You’ve got to take what you can get.’ 

That was the quintessence of her brother Roddy. 

He played variations on this theme for the better part of an 
hour. 

“You go home,’ he said at parting; ‘you go home. It’s all 
very fine and all that, Vee, this freedom, but it isn’t going to 
work. The world isn’t ready for girls to start out on their own 
yet; that’s the plain fact of the case. ... You go home and 
wait a century, Vee, and then try again. Then you may have a 
bit of a chance. Now you haven’t the ghost of one — not if you 
play the game fair.’ 

It was remarkable to Ann Veronica how completely Mr 
Manning, in his entirely different dialect, indorsed her 
brother Roddy’s view of things. He came along, he said, just to 
call, with large, loud apologies, radiantly kind and good. 
Miss Stanley, it was manifest, had given him Ann Veronica’s 
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address. The kindly-faced landlady had failed to catch his 
name, and said he was a tall handsome gentleman with a 
great black moustache. Ann Veronica, with a sigh at the cost 
of hospitality, made hasty negotiations for an extra tea and 
for a fire in the ground-floor apartment, and preened herself 
carefully for the interview. In the little apartment, under 
the gas chandelier, his inches and his stoop were certainly very 
effective. In the bad light he looked at once military and 
sentimental and studious, like one of Ouida’s guardsmen 
revised by Mr Haldane and the London School of Economics 
and finished in the Keltic school. 

‘It’s unforgiveable of me to call, Miss Stanley,’ he said, 
shaking hands in a peculiarly high, fashionable manner, ‘but 
you know you said we might be friends. It’s dreadful for you 
to be here ... but your aunt told me something of what had 
happened. It’s just like your Splendid Pride to do it. Quite!’ 

He sat in the arm-chair and took tea, and consumed several 
of the extra cakes which she had sent out for, and talked to 
her ... looking very earnestly at her with his deep-set eyes, 
and carefully avoiding any crumbs on his moustache the while. 
Ann Veronica sat firelit by her tea-tray with, quite un- 
consciously, the air of an expert hostess. 

‘Your father, of course,’ he said, ‘must come to realize 
just how Splendid you are! He doesn’t understand. I’ve seen 
him, and he doesn’t a bit understand. J didn’t understand 
before that letter. It makes me want to be just everything I 
can be to you. You’re like some splendid Princess in Exile in 
these dreadful dingy apartments!’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m anything but a Princess when it comes to 
earning a salary,’ said Ann Veronica. ‘But frankly, I mean to 
fight this through if I possibly can.’ 

‘My God!’ said Manning in a stage-aside. ‘Earning a salary!’ 


What the last half-century has done, by way of Lit, has been 
to bring practically all of the background figures to the front — 
the very old, the very young, the servant, the spinster, the 
prostitute, the ‘other’? woman. Some have taken the leading 
réle better than others. All Passion Spent is one of the best 
pieces of Lit on the side of old age that exists. Servants have 
been ‘done’ by Henry Green and Ivy Compton Burnett as well 
as, rather self-consciously, by George Moore. ‘Earning a 
salary’ is a commonplace — indeed, a necessity. Your heroine 
must have an occupation of sorts to take the place of conversa- 
tion. And yet, I begin to wonder, what are novels really about 
even now? Nothing is more generally uninteresting than an 
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average young woman on the way to getting married — yet this 
is the theme of almost every fictional volume on the public 
library shelves. Sex, which can be a nice sort of subject, runs to 
extremes: nymphomania or nothing. Well, if we must have our 
nymphs, let them do their stuff with style, like Iris March - 
perhaps the only nymph of genius that our century has pro- 
duced. 


The light that plunged through my half-open sittingroom 
door fought a great fight with the shadow of her green hat 
and lit her face, mysteriously. She was fair. As would they say 
it in the England of long ago — she was fair. And she was grave, 
so grave. That is a sad lady, I thought. To be fair, to be sad... . 
why, was she intelligent, too? And white she was, very white, 
and her painted mouth was purple in the dim light, and her 
eyes, which seemed set very wide apart, were cool, impersonal, 
sensible, and they were blazing blue. Even in that light they 
were blazing, like two spoonfuls of the Mediterranean in the 
early morning of a brilliant day. The sirens had eyes like that, 
without a doubt, when they sang of better dreams. But no siren, 
she! That was a sad lady, most grave. And always her hair 
would be dancing a tawny, formal dance about the small white 
cheeks. 

‘I know what your are thinking,’ she said. 

‘I wonder!’ 

“Yes. You like Gerald, don’t you?’ She thought about that. 
“Well, what you are thinking is, whether it is fair to him to 
take me up there in case he is drunk. . .’ 

‘If only it was “in case”’,’ I said. “You see ?’ 

She closed her eyes. 

‘Poor Gerald,’ she whispered. ‘Isn’t it a shame!’ 

I could not see her face, her back was to me. The leather 
jacket, the brave green hat, the thoughtful poise. But I 
heard her whisper the name of the inert thing sprawling half 
on a broken Windsor chair and half across the littered table 
... and I thought to myself that these twins must have been 
great playmates once upon a time. . . . Suddenly I found her 
looking at me over her shoulder, so thoughtfully. I can see her 
now, the way she suddenly looked at me, half over her 
leather shoulder, thinking I knew not what, and her right 
hand spread out on her brother’s arm. There was a striking 
emerald on the third finger of her right hand, livid against 
the dark thing that was Gerald March. 


Rather fine, really, that last sentence. Soon, however, Iris 
moves to go. 
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She painted her mouth, staring moon-struck into the 
daylight. “Yes, I would die for purity. I wouldn’t mind dying 
anyhow, but it would be nice to die for purity .. .’ 

I said thus and thus. 

*Yes,’ she said, not having heard a word of mine, ‘it is not 
good to have a pagan body and a Chislehurst mind, as I have. 
It is hell for the body and terror for the mind. There are 
dreams, and there are beasts. The dreams walk glittering up 
and down the soiled loneliness of desire, the beasts prowl about 
the soiled loneliness of regret. Goodbye.’ 

“Then it must be “‘good-bye”’ ?” 

‘Because of shame,’ she said. ‘But if I were different, I 
would like you for my friend — —’ 

She said she was in London now only on business that 
would last a few weeks, and lived always abroad. 

‘But this is the telephone number,’ she said ... and her 
leather arm darted to the floor and came up with a book, and 
on the fly-leaf of the book she scrawled the number with her 
lip-stick. 

High above the sharp noises of the young day I heard the 
scream of an electric horn. 


The electric horn still sounds for those who read Mr Arlens’ 
book — though perhaps one should be about the age of ten or 
twelve, and simple at that, when you find it first in a corner of 
the shelves. For purity, though — it takes a lot of charm or 
piquancy to carry this thing off. Lucrece of the Tarquin episode 
is by contrast an anti-woman invention. But Daisy Miller, 
dying for much the same reason on her Continental tour, is not. 
The Jamesian bachelor Winterbourne hears that ‘the little 
American flirt’ is dangerously ill. He calls to ask news, and 
Daisy’s mother tells him: 


‘She spoke of you the other day. . . . She gave me a message; 
she told me to tell you. She told me to tell you that she was 
never engaged to that handsome Italian. I am sure I am very 
glad; Mr Giovanelli hasn’t been near us since she was taken 
ill. I thought he was so much of a gentleman; but I don’t call 
that very polite!...’ 

But ... it mattered very little. A week after this the poor 
girl died; it had been a terrible case of the fever. Daisy’s grave 
was in the little Protestant cemetery, in an angle of the wall 
of imperial Rome, beneath the cypresses and the thick spring 
flowers. Winterbourne stood there beside it, with a number of 
other mourners; a number larger than the scandal excited 
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by the young lady’s career would have led you to expect. 
Near him stood Giovanelli, who came nearer still before 
Winterbourne turned away. Giovanelli was very pale; on 
this occasion he had no flower in his buttonhole; he seemed 
to wish to say something. At last he said, ‘She was the most 
beautiful young lady I ever saw, and the most amiable.’ 
And then he added in a moment, ‘And she was the most 
innocent.’ 

Winterbourne looked at him, and presently repeated his 
words, ‘And the most innocent ?” 

“The most innocent!’ 

Winterbourne felt sore and angry. ‘Why the devil did you 
take her to that fatal place ?” 

Mr Giovanelli’s urbanity was apparently imperturbable. 
He looked on the ground for a moment, and then he said, 
‘For myself, I had no fear; and she wanted to go.’ 


Winterbourne leaves Rome, but a year later he meets his aunt, 
Mrs Costello, at Vevey. 


In the interval Winterbourne had often thought of Daisy 
Miller and her mystifying manners. One day he spoke of her 
to his aunt — said it was on his conscience that he had done 
her injustice. 

‘I am sure I don’t know how,’ said Mrs Costello. ‘How did 
your injustice affect her ?” 

‘She sent me a message before her death which I didn’t 
understand at the time. But I have understood it since. She 
would have appreciated one’s esteem.’ 

... He presently said, “You were right in that remark that 
you made last summer. I was booked to make a mistake. I 
have lived too long in foreign parts.’ 


For Henry James was never, I think, unfair to women in the 
way in which women are to themselves. What he chose to de- 
scribe was the difficulty of contact between differing patterns of 
Lit. 

It may be objected that a good many women who run 
(about a house or thereabouts) are not also those who read. Do 
not forget the women’s magazines, with their ready appeal for 
us all. Their fiction would appear to be aimed at the coarsest of 
readers; the taste for it seems to me strange and perverted, 
like a taste for blancmange or tripe. But it is more false and 
more dangerous than either of these dishes. Vigorous young 
women such as those who feature in the tales are either coldly 
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getting engaged to dull young men, or are involved, perhaps, 
in relationships which never by any chance get a partisan 
hearing in these pages. Lit is displayed here at its most insidious. 
Ah, but turn to the section at the end — the letters from those 
who have taken this diet of Lit as a basis for life. All those 
marriages, all those lovely kiddies — nothing turns out like it 
does in books. Is this the best plan of behaviour after all ? 

And even if you do not read, the myths come through. The 
fairy tale teaches the laws of luck; if you are the youngest, with 
butter-coloured hair and not over bright in mind, you will get 
not only the king’s son or daughter, but a second chance or 
even a third when you go wrong. Is Cinderella an edifying 
tale? Certainly not in the gross modern versions. In the French 
original the sisters were haughty, elegant, proud; not creatures 
of vulgar low comedy. Cinderella’s type makes the story wrong. 
Would she not have been sitting at home reading the film 
magazines by the fire while her sisters went, say, to the 
Festival Hall? It is time some genius rewrote the Cinderella 
tale - a woman preferably — and many another legend too. 
Most human unhappiness comes from wrong ideas; but it is 
not too late to create a new sort of heroine, an anti-De Mont- 
herlant woman. It has come to a pretty pass when women as 
well as men are not on the side of themselves. 


O but he was as fair as a garden in flower, 

As slender and tall as the great Eiffel Tower, 

When the waltz throbbed out on the long promenade 
O his eyes and his smile they went straight to my heart; 
‘O marry me, Johnny, I'll love and obey’: 

But he frowned like thunder, and he went away. 


That — and there is a lot more of it - was by young Mr Auden. 
You see what I mean? On the other hand The Green Hat and 
Ruleika Dobson were both the work of men. A sad thought, I 
was going to say, but best, after all, to take it as a compliment: a 
talisman. 





Emancipation ? 


Amazons and Afterwards 


Betty Miller 


T the London Museum, which is housed in Kensington 
As amidst the green lawns of Kensington Gardens, 
the curious may see on any Sunday afternoon between 
two and six, an interesting assortment of objects. These include 
the handcuffs that once bound the guilty hands of Crippen, the 
costume worn by Anna Pavlova in Le Cygne, a Roman sarco- 
phagus, Queen Victoria’s wedding-dress, a nineteenth-century 
shop front, and the chains used by the suffragettes in the course 
of their struggle for the right to share with men the privilege of 
the vote. Despite the fact that it is to these chains, or rather, to 
that which they represent, that she owes her own right to the 
vote, it does not seem that the young woman of to-day has felt 
impelled to make a pilgrimage to Kensington in order piously 
to make herself acquainted with these relics of a more bar- 
barous age. The resort to chains is in any case a curious mani- 
festation of the desire for freedom. Andromeda exposed to the 
monster is one thing; Andromeda intent on chaining herself to 
the rock, and there with a maddening complacency awaiting 
the reaction of her scaly visitor is quite another; and it is 
impossible not to feel a certain sympathy for the monster, who, 
after all, was only carrying out a routine job imposed on him 
by Poseidon. 

As to the prevalent indifference of the young woman of 
to-day to the heroic feats of the suffragette — what is this but the 
natural, and altogether-to-be expected swing of the pendulum? 
(In this connection, one recalls — not, admittedly, without a 
certain wryness — a recently published cartoon: in this, one 
earnest teen-ager says to another: ‘I’ve seen a picture of 
Rudolph Valentino, and, honestly, I think that Mother must 
have been mad.’) 

It is of course true that, disconcerting as it may be to have a 
problem daughter, it is something more than disenchanting 
to have to own to a problem mother or grandmother. To be 
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confronted, as from time to time must happen, with illustrations 
of Mamma enduring forcible feeding at the hands of the 
prison staff, picketing the doorways of Eaton Place, standing 
slim and elegant in broad arrows, or being carried off, legs 
a-dangle, in the arms of a burly policeman, is calculated to 
provoke, not admiration, but alarm and despondency in the 
aggressively well cantilevered bust of the be-jeaned and be- 
pony-tailed young woman of our own day. Fight the good fight, 
by all means. But what if the fight has already been fought, and 
to a conclusion? The resulting, and inevitable apathy brings to 
mind a phrase from — Augier, was it? — or Labiche — or perhaps 
Sardou? — Heaven knows what nineteenth-century French 
comedy. In this, says one character to another: ‘Tu as lair 
dun Croisé qui part pour la Croisade, et que la pluie fait rentrer.’ 

The young woman of to-day has never returned from a 
Crusade, for the simple and sufficient reason that she has 
never sought to embark upon such an expedition. Nor, it 
seems, has the fact that during the world war her mother did 
doughty work in one or other of the women’s Services 
notably stimulated her own martial instincts. (Incidentally, the 
Victorian housewife may not have had the vote; but neither 
was she required publicly to decide whether she wished to be a 
man or a woman.) If on coming down with a First from Oxford 
or Cambridge she has successfully navigated the dreaded 
straits wherein lurk the Scylla of Shorthand and the Charybdis 
of Typewriting, more often than not, these days, it will be found 
that it is by no means into a nunnery that the newly-fledged 
Graduate has chosen to retreat, but, on the contrary, into a 
nursery. The reasons for this are various, and in some ways, 
unexpected. It is disappointing, very naturally, for an intel- 
ligent and ambitious young woman to discover, as after a while 
she must, that First or no First, she cannot hope, other than in 
the most exceptional of circumstances, to reach the top; and 
that, in whatever office she has chosen to work, her position 
must always remain inferior to that of her immediate chief; 
the man, that is, whose orders she is there dutifully to take and 
punctiliously to carry out. 

The result has been, and this in more than one case, that, 
disillusioned by a species of competition unfamiliar and 
uncongenial to her, the graduate has resigned both her job and 
her salary; and, dismantling all the apparatus of independence, 
has happily accepted in its place the less spectacular but in 
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every way more rewarding réle of marriage and motherhood. 
Questioned as to her own private reaction at this giving up of 
her rights, one young woman most unexpectedly answered - 
‘I love it! I actually enjoy the feeling of giving up my rights. Do 
you know - in some strange way, it’s a great relief?’ And she 
went on to say that in thus relinquishing an arid competition 
with the outer world, such as the conditions of her job had 
forced upon her, she had found in the domestic sphere, above 
all, in the single-handed care of her first child, a wholly un- 
looked-for release and fulfilment. Instead of envying the career 
women, she now enjoys a novel life in which for the first time, 
she is, within her own sphere, supreme arbiter, and in which 
the tempo of that life, its duties as its pleasures, are largely 
dependent on no other will than her own. Moreover — an 
added bonus, this — free of the office and its imposed routine, 
she is able to find more time now than ever before to read, and 
so to cultivate, unhindered, her own intellectual life. 

In this, as in the fact that no barriers restrain her from reading 
precisely what she wishes to, she is luckier than her predecessor 
of the age of Victoria. Listen, for example, to the hectoring 
voice of Eliza Lynn Linton, Walter Savage Landor’s ‘adopted 
daughter’, as she lays down the law about what it is permis- 
sible, and not permissible, for a young woman to read. Mrs. 
Linton, in the following extract, passes from a discussion of the 
literature of the eighteenth century, to that of the nineteenth.* 


In town, manners were freer and pleasures more fervid, 
perhaps more perilous. . . . This is not saying that the litera- 
ture of the last century and ante was not coarser than ours. 
It was — infinitely, and, to us, almost inconceivably coarse, 
but it had not the maleficent moral influence that is to be 
found in Ibsen and certain others. It spoke broadly of things 
as they were — openly of things natural, in a straightforward, 
farmyard kind of way; but it had no seductive sliminess, no 
artful suggestiveness about the sweetness of things sinful in 
themselves. It did not idealize the Abominable, and it did not 
warp the mind from reverence for the good by showing the 
evil as a higher, because a more ‘artistic’ condition. Virtue was 
not then philistinism, and sin was not art; and crimes which 
are to the moral world what sewer-bred rats are to the 
material, were not dragged from their filthy hiding-places, 
and tricked out in tinsel and paste, as though they were divine 
* ‘A Picture of the Past’, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, November, 


1892. 
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things for men to worship and admire. Good principles were 
still considered necessary for the fit ordering of society, and 
when these fell slack, and evil consequences ensued, there was 
lamentation and dismay, not idealization and a kind of 
fuliginous apotheosis. And the young were under the control 
of their parents. If the time had passed for the nips and bobs 
and pinches which poor Anne Askew had to undergo, the time 
had not come for the emancipated girl who owns no law but 
her own desire, and who, living with neither guidance or 
control, buys her experience in the very dearest market which 
a woman can frequent. 


In that the inevitable swing of the pendulum has prompted 
the young woman of to-day to desert alike the platform of the 
politician and the stool of the stenographer, she has reverted, to 
areal, albeit necessarily modified extent, to the life and example 
of her Victorian or Edwardian predecessor. With one radical 
difference, however: early marriage, and an attendant modesty 
of circumstance, to say nothing of natural inclination, have all 
combined to exclude from the nursery both the old-fashioned 
Nanny and the Trained Tyrant in her uniform: and the 
contemporary young woman follows scrupulously the advice 
of Aristotle; namely that the mother is the only person who is 
rightly capable of feeding and looking after her own child. 
But if, in consequence, the bearing and rearing of children has 
become the primary concern of the young wife’s existence, she 
has taken care to marry a young man who, from the outset, 
has readily and whole-heartedly participated, not only in the 
life and upbringing of a growing family, but in nearly all the 
domestic chores. In this respect, the strict differentiation 
of function of an earlier and more rigid age has largely 
disappeared. At the sink, as at the cradle, husband and wife 
spontaneously divide between them the burden as well as the 
pleasure of the daily stint. At the same time, and despite the 
fact that the young couple — in the very early ’twenties, so 
many of them ~— are necessarily conscious of the peril of bringing 
up a family under the steadily darkening shadow of Hiro- 
shima, they yet manage to radiate, as a family unit, a tranquil- 
lity and satisfaction that would seem to derive from an age 
earlier and altogether more stable than their own. This 
retreat into a closed, intensely personal life is a necessary 
reaction, perhaps, to the larger, and, as it must always seem to 
the individual, ungovernable menace of the world situation: 
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one recalls, in this connection, the frail caravan, the life of 
the little family whose touching innocence illumines the 
desolation and cruelty of the world of Ingmar Bergman’s spine- 
chilling film, The Seventh Seal. 

In this very closeness of the unity between husband and wife, 
as, at a more superficial level, in the fact that they tend to some 
extent to dress alike — indeed, their clothes, jeans, duffle-coats, 
sweaters, scarves, gloves, etc., appear to be readily and 
positively interchangeable — certain young married couples of 
our own day seem to have attained to some extent to that state 
of balance and mutual equality foreshadowed by Tennyson in 
his conclusion to The Princess. 

Ida, by the way, Tennyson’s Princess, closely resembles in 
temperament and stature one of the poet’s own sisters; and I 
have no doubt that it was upon her that this portrait of a proud, 
rebellious woman, the prototype of the future suffragette, 
was largely modelled. After many pages of frustration and 
misunderstandings : 


‘Blame not thyself too much’ I said, ‘nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that know 
The woman’s cause is man’s... 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ/’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be!’ 
Sighing she spoke ‘I fear 
They will not’. ‘Dear, but let us type them now 
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) 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal; seeing either sex alone 
e- Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal: each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 


7 Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 

; The single pure and perfect animal, 

- The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke, 
: Life’. 

O 


The Princess was published in 1847 when Tennyson was still 
a bachelor. A year before that date, in 1846, Miss Charlotte 
Williams-Wynn had equably presented for consideration the 


in opposite side of the medallion.* 

I 

d, Women [she wrote] are born wives just as men are born 
€, artists, musicians, poets. This I see, and the non-perception of 
1d it is the cause of half the uncomfortable marriages you meet 


with. But men and women will not content themselves with 
doing that which they can do- that for which they came 
into the world. Everybody is to do the same thing, or to set 
up at least for doing it. All are to speak German, all are to 
sing, all are to be wives! and it is quite as much of an accom- 
plishment to be a wife as to be an artist. If we could but 
realize our individuality more distinctly, we should not 
commit these errors. I should like to have the capabilities of 
making a wife just as I should like to have the power of singing 
in church; but the talent for both has been denied me. My 
neighbour perhaps will possess both these talents, but have none 
for philosophy; and so it goes on: and if we would satisfy our- 
selves with reverencing our neighbours without trying to imitate 
| them, we should all be of much more use to each other. 


The tone adopted by Miss Williams-Wynn is, it will be seen, 
pre-eminently a temperate one. That her attitude, however, 
was in this respect altogether exceptional, the amount of heat 
and dust kicked up in public places by the vexed question of 
women’s rights most forcibly attests. In the midst of it all, and 
from the desert of austerity that was at all times his natural 
habitat, the voice of John Stuart Mill, that Saint of Ration- 
alism and man of unblemished integrity, was memorably to be 
raised in support of women’s suffrage. 





* Quoted by Millicent Garrett Fawcett in THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, August, 1878. 
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the just equality of women, their admissibility to all the 
functions and occupations hitherto retained as the monopoly 
of the stronger sex [wrote Mill] I should anticipate no difficulty 
in convincing anyone who has gone with me on the subject 
of the equality of women in the family. I believe that their 
disabilities elsewhere are only clung to in order to maintain 
their subordination in domestic life; because the generality of 
the male sex cannot yet tolerate the idea of living with an 
equal. Were it not for that, I think that almost everyone, in 
the existing state of opinion in politics and political economy, 
would admit the injustice of excluding half the human race 
from the greater number of lucrative occupations, and from 
almost all high social functions; ordaining from their birth 
either that they are not, and cannot by any possibility 
become, fit for employments which are legally open to the 
stupidest and basest of the other sex, or else that, however 
fit they may be, those employments shall be interdicted to them, 
in order to be preserved for the exclusive benefit of males. 


Even to-day, when the scars of battle have long been erased, 
and the battlefield itself, overgrown as it is with weeds and 
grasses, is scarcely to be distinguished, few women will hesitate 
to acknowledge how profound is the debt that they owe to this 
most generous, just and idealistic of men. Before, however, they 
tend to complacency, it is as well that they themselves test, if 
only superficially, something of the weight and pressure of 
the force loaded against them. 

Here, for the kick-off, is Aristotle. 


As to the indulging of women in any particular liberties, it 
is hurtful to the end of government, and the prosperity of the 
city. 


Again: 


As this boldness of the women can be of no use in any 
common occurrences, if it was ever so, it must be in war; 
but even here we find that the Lacedaemonian women were 
of the greatest disservice, as was proved at the time of the 
Theban invasion, when they were of no use at all, as they are 


in other cities, but made more disturbance than even the 
enemy. 


Certainly, the man who also put it on record that ‘slaves and 
women conspire not against tyrants’ could scarcely say fairer 
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nor that! It was left, however, for a later century, and the 
acidulated voice of the philosopher Schopenhauer roundly to 
assert ‘One need only look at a woman’s shape to discover 
that she is not intended for either too much mental or physical 
work.’ The philosopher goes on to say: 


It is only the man whose intellect is clouded by his sexual 
instinct that could give that stunted, narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped, and short-legged race the name of the fair 
sex. .. . As regards their position, one should be guided by 
Napoleon’s maxim, Les femmes n’ont pas de rang. . . . In the 
West, the woman, that is to say the ‘lady’ finds herself in a 
fausse position; for woman, rightly named by the ancients 
sexus sequior, is by no means fit to be the object of our honour 
and veneration, or to hold her head higher than man and to 
have the same rights as he. . . . The European lady, strictly 
speaking, is a creature who should not exist at all; but there 
ought to be housekeepers, and young girls who hope to 
become such; and they should be brought up not to be 
arrogant, but to be domesticated and submissive. 


(These words oddly recall something written by Edward 
Fitzgerald, to the effect that what Alfred Tennyson really 
needed, was not a ladywife at all, but a housekeeper like 
Moliére’s.) Schopenhauer then refers to the fact that 


In London alone there are 80,000 prostitutes. . . . The women 
here referred to and who are placed in this wretched position 
are the inevitable counter-balance of the European lady, 
with her pretensions and arrogance. 


and he goes on to describe the means whereby 


woman will be brought back to her proper and natural place 
as a subordinate being, and the lady, that monster of European 
civilization and Christian-Teutonic stupidity, with her 
ridiculous claim to respect and veneration, will no longer exist 
. . . The Mormon’s standpoint is right. 


The problem of the 80,000 prostitutes above mentioned by 
Schopenhauer was, of course, causing much concern in 
England; and it required conspicuous courage on the part of a 
woman to make open reference to so scabrous a topic. Hence 
the cautious tone of a letter published in a woman’s journal of 
1845. 


Apropos the midnight meeting of the erring sisterhood at 
St. James’s Restaurant, an Englishwoman makes this proposal : 
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‘Might I venture to suggest that a meeting be called of the 
other sex, that they might be lectured and prayed with about 
the awful sin and misery that lie at their door? I will bear 
my share of the necessary tea and toast. When the demand 
ceases the supply will soon be stopped.’ 


Anna Maria Hall had a different solution to offer. 


It is no exaggeration to say that ‘those who rock the cradle 
rule the world.’ The future rests mainly with the mother; 
foolish are all who strive for the enactment of laws that would 
deprive her of her holiest rights, to try a wild experiment by 
which, under the senseless cry of ‘equality’ women would be 
displaced from the position in which God has placed them since 
the beginning of the world, for all Time, and for Eternity. 


Meanwhile, the suffragettes had returned with undiminished 
vehemence to the attack. From the top deck of an omnibus, 
Miss Jackiedawra Melford successfully fired stones from a 
powerful catapult through all the available windows she 
passed. The slogan ‘Votes for Women’ was found burned with 
acid into more than one local putting-green. A little later, the 
orchid-house at Kew was efficiently wrecked; two railway 
stations were burned down; and a brace of bombs introduced 
into a house newly built for himself by Mr Lloyd George. 
Discussions took place in the House, as to whether the suffra- 
gettes should be birched or perhaps deported: where deporta- 
tion was concerned, Lord Robert Cecil revealed a picturesque 
preference for St Helena. 

And the young woman of to-day is openly indifferent to her 
own ‘Rights’? Is not this, perhaps, because no one, so far, has 
seriously attempted to wrest them from her? Let the attempt - 
the hint, the mere hint of an attempt be made — and just see 
what happens! Has not Kipling been at pains to assure the 
world that “The female of the species is more deadly than the 


male’? — at the same time underlining the fact that this same 
female 


can bring no more to living than the powers that make her great, 
As the Mother of the Infant and the Mistress of the Mate. 


This Ladies’ Home Truth was published in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, in November, 1911. But a truer and infinitely subtler 
assessment had already been presented by Alice Meynell in 
an essay called A Woman in Grey. Although this appeared in a 
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collection published as early as 1896, it is fair to say that in 
very few essays have the spirit and poise of the modern woman 
more brilliantly or more memorably been described. 


This is the train of thought that followed the grey figure 
of a woman on a bicycle in Oxford Street. . . . The woman 
in grey, quite alone, was immediately dependent on no 
nerves but her own, which almost made her machine sensitive. 
But this alertness was joined to such perfect composure as no 
flutter of a moment disturbed. There was the steadiness of 
sleep, and a vigilance more than that of an ordinary waking. . . 

She, none the less, fled upon unstable equilibrium, escaped 
upon it, depended upon it, trusted it, was ’ware of it, was on 
guard against it, as she sped amid her crowd: her own 
unstable equilibrium, her machine’s, that of the judgement, 
the temper, the skill, the perception, the strength of men and 


hed horses. 
ms, She had learnt the difficult peace of suspense. She had 
1 a learnt also the lowly and self-denying faith in common chances. 
she She had learnt to be content with her share — no more — in 
vith common security, and to be pleased with her part in common 
the hope. For all this, it may be repeated, she could have had but 
way small preparation. Yet no anxiety was hers, no uneasy distrust 
ced and disbelief of that human thing — an average of life and 
rge. death. 
iro. To this courage the woman in grey had attained with a 
wi spring, and she had seated herself suddenly upon a place of 
detachment between earth and air, freed from the principal 
“ detentions, weights, and embarrassments of the usual life of 
fear. She had made herself, as it were, light, so as not to dwell 
her either in security or danger, but to pass between them. She 
has confessed difficulty and peril by her delicate evasions, and 
pt - consented to rest in neither. She would not owe safety to the 
see | mere motionlessness of a seat on the solid earth, but she used 
the gravitation to balance the slight burdens of her wariness and 
the her confidence. She put aside all the pride and vanity of 
ame terror, and leapt into an unsure condition of liberty and con- 
tent. 
reat, 
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The Wages of Freedom 


Jenny Nasmyth 


wholly true for all of them. Very few things — so few 

that they are barely worth saying — are even partially 
true for most of them. What I am going to say about their 
relationship since emancipation is, therefore, based on my own 
particular experience and on my observation of my friends. It 
may or may not have a tangential relevance to others with 
different backgrounds. I do not claim that it has. There are, 
for a start, at least two groups of people for whom I know that 
it has no relevance whatsoever: women whose sphere of activity 
is still as tightly drawn as it was for their grandmothers (and 
they do exist); and men who positively prefer emancipated 
women (they exist too. Sidney Webb must have been one of 
them and one strongly suspects Dr Summerskill’s husband of 
being another). 

That is my first qualification. My second is over the meaning 
of the word ‘emancipation’. The dictionary says: ‘the act of 
setting free from civil disabilities’, and that is what I mean too. 
I do not mean the right to drink cocktails, or take lovers, or 
dress immodestly, or live in a mews, or entertain unchaperoned, 
or any of the other vices that were practised in the ’twenties and 
were decried by the old fogies of the time as ‘emancipated’. 
Women have had, and have exercised those rights (or similar 
ones), in varying forms at varying times, ever since civilization 
began. The fact that they had not got them and were thus 
suffering from acute social disabilities at the time when they 
began to demand the right to take part in politics has led to a 
basic confusion. The two were surely connected. The social 
aridity of a middle-class Victorian woman’s life must have been 
one of the factors that led her to complain about her civil status. 
Of course one of my great aunts wanted to teach classics at 
Cheltenham Ladies College, and another wanted to do good 
works in Stepney, and both of them wanted The Vote. For the 
eldest and most beautiful sister, who simply wanted to marry an 
artist, spent forty years of her life mending and folding and 
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packing away the lace that came off her mother’s discarded 
dresses, and keeping accounts to the last farthing of the house- 
hold’s expenditure on beeswax. 

But though they were connected, the civil and the social 
disabilities were different in kind. It was a bitter mistake, for 
which the male of the period was as much to blame as the 
female, ever to let anyone believe that the one was the cure for 
the other. The social freedom, always within the limits of some 
convention or another (the conventions that bound the ladies 
in The Country Wife were different from those that bound 
Harriette Wilson but both, in their way, were bound) is 
natural because it is given or taken away according to prevailing 
masculine taste. Properly used, it is directed towards pleasing 
men, not to challenging them. The civil freedom, on the other 
hand, is unnatural because it depends on the false premiss 
that men and women can achieve their ends by similar means 
(which, so expressed by a slip of the typewriter, is manifest 
nonsense). 

When, therefore, I wish I was not emancipated, I am not 
wishing that I was Mr Pooter’s wife. That would have been 
horrid by any standards and, had it been my fate, would doubt- 
less have made me a suffragette. But I do wish that I had not 
been brought up by my parents and educated at successive 
schools to believe that a masculine mind (a ‘good mind’, they 
called it, thus disguising the fallacy) was a desirable thing to 
have. It was understandable that they should believe it, since 
the opposition to Votes for Women was so often based on the 
argument that women were illogical and therefore not fit to 
govern. It followed that women engaged in educating 
women sought to prove that women were as logical as men. 
The surest way to do this, apparently, was to copy as faithfully 
as possible the schools that had produced the men who were 
at that time governing the country. 

I wish I had not been sent to a series of these. They failed to 
teach me tennis, or how to read literature, or French, or a 
glimmering of biology or science. They succeeded in teaching 
me a number of tricks which it has taken me fifteen years pain- 
fully to unlearn: 

How to obey rules (though not why, except in so far as the 
detected breach was punished by some mark of shame like 
sitting next to the form mistress at morning prayers); how to 
shout from Left Back so that Right Wing could hear me; how 
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to batter a brown felt hat until it might (but never did) look 
attractive to the terrible man whom everybody loved who ran 
the garage that we used to pass on our long, long walks to 
Sunday service; how to read under the bedclothes with a torch; 
how to live in great physical discomfort (though it failed to 
teach me how to live in close proximity with four hundred 
females); how to pass exams (I got very good at this); and 
how to translate an entire book of the Odyssey without under- 
standing a word or finding any beauty in it. They taught me 
that tall gamesey girls with frank, open faces and an air of 
authority were attractive to other girls and therefore, one 
presumed, to the world outside. And they taught me that the 
way to please was not only to be, but be seen to be, remorseless 
in pursuit of the success of the House, or the Form, or the Team. 
This was called ‘leadership’. 

They also pumped into me a certain solid wedge of informa- 
tion, ranging from the Enclosure System to Cesar’s Gallic 
Wars (some of it must have been interesting, but I failed to 
notice), which I retained just as long as it was needed for a 
particular purpose and then gratefully jettisoned to make room 
for more of the same kind. This process was accompanied by 
constant admonitions to ‘use your mind, girl. Think the thing 
out’. It was one’s duty, this was made clear from very early on, 
to impress everyone with whom one came in contact with the 
clarity, logicality and rightness of one’s views, once established. 
For this was the debt we owed to Miss Beale and Miss Buss, 
Mrs Pankhurst and our parents who were paying £150 a year 
for the privilege. We were to prove that their original contention 
was right. Women’s minds were as good as men’s. 

There is no future in arguing whether they are or not. 
Obviously some women’s minds are better than some men’s 
though I suspect that, with a few exceptions, able women are 
not as intellectually effective as able men. Of course women can 
be logical; you can teach an ape to draw. The point is that 
they cannot afford to be. Women (or my kind of woman), to be 
happy, must live with men. They are happier when they are 
living successfully with a man than in any other circumstances. 
To live successfully with (my kind of man) it is essential not to 
expect the clear or the logical, not to insist that the obvious is 
obvious, not to become desperate about male contradictions. 

Take a classical form of marital row (the female is speaking) 
in the 1950’s: ‘How can you say that. Yesterday you complained 
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that I was always fussing about your untidy shirts. To-day you 
complain that I have not sewn the buttons on. You really are 
impossible. And it’s always the same.’ Or: ‘Darling, really! 
I told you last time we came this way that that was a one- 
way street, and you’ve gone up it again. Let me drive.’ So 
he lets her, but she’s one down — hopelessly and, in the end, 
maybe fatally down. ‘Leadership’, it turns out, is bad for 
heterosexual relations. 

It is not altogether our fault. We have learnt, since we 
were seven, that we have got to get it right and, having got it 
right, we have got to assert it through thick and thin. For our 
rightness not to be acknowledged is unbearable. The truth 
is that women are only content when they are being beaten 
up a bit. Not too much, of course, and not (in most cases) 
too violently. But they like to be abused now and then (there 
is the apocryphal story of the wife who complained about 
her husband calling her a whore because, she said, it meant 
that he no longer loved her. When he had loved her he had 
called her ‘the very best whore’). They like to be told they’re 
a tramp (particularly if it’s Mr Sinatra who is telling them). 
They like sometimes to be ignored. They like to be told 
to shut up, and not to pretend that they understand the 
income tax, and not to bother their men when they are busy. 
This is why mental cruelty is, rightly, most difficult to prove 
in an English court of law. It is also why the ease with which 
it is proved in America is one of the most disturbing symptoms 
in American society. 

But women cannot have it all ways. The price of being 
treated satisfactorily as a woman is the surrender of theoretical 
equality. What she may hope to have —- and this is all that 
matters — are privileges. She may also hope for economic 
security, even economic independence provided it is not 
exploited indiscriminately. (There are, for instance, a great 
number of bills which it is far, far better no man should be 
allowed to see until they have been paid.) But she must not 
expect or demand de jure, whatever may happen de facto, that 
her views and needs and comforts have as much right to be 
observed as her husband’s. All this is confusing for a girl who 
has been educated like a man. She may not discover until too 
late that she would rather be a prized possession than a partner, 
and that there may be more to be said for the harem than the 
Commission on Human Rights would have her suppose. By 
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which time, she may have married the wrong man or soured 
the right one. 

I would not, for a moment, imply that women should be 
inefficient — that they should rush to telephone their husband 
when the dog gets run over, or expect him to do all the paper 
work, or be fey about the housekeeping or feeble about getting 
up in the night for the baby, or cowardly about sacking the 
daily. This won’t do, either. But the sad thing is that the intel- 
lectual efficiency which we acquired at school has no necessary 
connection with domestic efficiency. On this score we may, I 
think, be improving. The immediately pre-war and post-war 
over educated girl often cooks well, is calm with her children 
and good at providing comfort. But too often, still, she does it 
with a sense of grievance (‘I push the pram out six days a week. 
Surely you could manage just once, on Sunday’) and then, not 
often enough. That same girl who was so smart about the one- 
way street forgets, every other time, to get the car oiled and 
greased. 

This is why I no longer think that the important question is 
whether or not women should work, or even whether or not 
they should go to a university. By that time, the damage is 
done. I have a theory that if you allowed a female child to have 
a dilettante non-institutional education until she was fifteen, 
then sent her to a crammer’s for eighteen months (she learns, 
as she forgets, very much more quickly than the male), and 
thence to the university, she would come out both more 
literate and more of a woman than if you sent her to school 
until she was seventeen and thence to Paris. 

A university will not, on the whole, oblige her to assert 
herself and it might (an even chance, perhaps) inspire her to 
read. There is, incidentally, an important distinction between 
‘being educated’ and intelligent reading. There has never been 
anything wrong with a woman being well-read, well-informed 
and witty (provided she knows when to stop). But she can 
become all these things without acquiring a ‘good mind’. If 
you should doubt it, read Lady Diana Duff Cooper’s delicious 
autobiography. Lady Diana had advantages that no one will 
ever have again but her road to literacy, heavily obstructed 
during her ducal youth, is open to all. She learnt by persuading 
men that it was fun to teach her and by having an appetite 
for knowledge that was completely innocent. 

So I am not really quarrelling with higher education for 
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women (though Mrs Hubback’s agonized researches into the 
wrongs of Wives who Went to College made me wonder even 
about that), but with education as it is practised from the 
nursery to adolescence. Nor can I complain about women who 
work - I do it myself, largely from habit — but about the basic 
attitudes of parents and teachers which made us want to work. 

Is it true that we work (or feel the need to work) because our 
minds have outgrown our homes? Or is it, at least in part, 
because we are more sure of ourselves outside our homes? 
Analysing statistics, ‘knocking peoples’ heads together and 
making them see sense’, organizing an office, drafting a 
telegram, or teaching the next generation to ‘think the thing 
out’, these are familiar activities and we can recognize the 
sensation of having done them well. Nobody told us what it 
felt like to run our homes well or to please our men. And our 
instincts, which ought to have sufficed, have been in some 
degree impaired. It is too late for us to start reading women’s 
magazines when we are twenty-five. We can copy the recipes 
but we cannot quite believe either that they will work or that 
we can work them. Five times out of six, we can tell him he is 
right. But on the sixth, we can’t bear it any longer and out it 
comes — exacerbated by the fact that, with the best intentions 
we bottled it up until the cork flew out. 

This, of course, is not the only reason why we seek an extra- 
mural outlet. While our minds have been growing, our homes 
have been shrinking. The size and scope and complication of 
them have been declining for the last hundred years. First, we 
have fewer children and fewer relatives. The aunts (unmarried 
by the half-dozen) and grandparents, and brothers home on 
leave from India now have their own small units of accom- 
modation. Then the quarter-master problems began to be 
solved by new methods of preserving, mass-production of jams 
and tins and soups and bottles. Then there were the improve- 
ments in medicine; fewer child diseases, fewer confinements 
at home, fewer deaths and natural disasters of all kinds. Then 
education was removed from us; no more dancing masters and 
music masters and drawing masters and tutors to be hired and 
fired and flirted with. And so it went on towards the washing 
machine, the kindergarten, the supermarket and the two-child 
family. Many of these changes, particularly in entertaining, 
affected only the upper classes; but the general trend, with 
variations, has been true for almost everyone. Physically and 
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mentally, a household is a less absorbing thing than it used to 
be. A quick and clever woman might well find it boring. 

She might find it worse than that. She might find that its 
demands on her courage, emotional strength and capacity to 
rise to an occasion left too much to spare. Until comparatively 
recently, domestic life involved a series of major risks: risks that 
oneself or one’s creatures would die, of typhus or childbirth, a 
septic leg or a storm at sea. I remember, when I first read 
War and Peace, being amazed by the way that the domestic 
tragedies of peace loomed as large, if not larger, than the 
universal disasters of war. At least, the two were of the same 
quality and produced a heroic balance. One cannot help 
suspecting that life a hundred years ago moved in wider and 
deeper sweeps and that the level parts between had a positive 
quality of calm of which we feel the lack. The best part about 
stubbing your toe is the positive sensation of un-pain that comes 
flooding in after the pain. Modern life has too little un-pain 
and, by the same token, too few occasions for ritual thanks- 
giving to clear the atmosphere and drain the emotions. 

In one sense it is true that we live in “The Age of Anxiety’. 
To some extent this is a function of atom bombs and world 
wars. But also because we are now protected from the catharsis 
of surviving (or succumbing to) periodical natural disasters -— 
Acts of God as the Insurance Companies describe them. This, 
too, is why we spend so much time in the pursuit of ‘relaxation’. 
The best, and in my experience the only complete, relaxation 
is the variety that comes with deep exhaustion consequent 
on some upheaval of the body or the spirit — preferably both. 
The exhaustion that comes, for instance, with the passing 
of pain (in oneself or in those one loves. It makes little differ- 
ence). Or with sexual pleasure. I strongly suspect that, in the 
world we live in, there are fewer occasions for either than there 
were a hundred and fifty years ago. 

This, perhaps, is one of the reasons why my generation is 
beset, or believes itself to be beset, by mothers who make emo- 
tional demands on them long after they have ceased to be valid. 
They are no longer needed to nurse the sick or superintend the 
first birth; they were never specially grateful that we were not 
carried off in an epidemic. So they worry, worry, worry about 
whether we love them, and why we don’t stay with them more 
often, and how we can have forgotten all that they did for us 
when we were small, 
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Going to work may help to gloss over this emotional vacuum, 
just as it may help us to compensate for the administrative 
vacuum of a modern home. It may. If it does and, at the same 
time, does not increase our restlessness or assertiveness, it 
could be a good thing. But it is not a virtuous thing. It is not a 
debt that woman owes to society, or that society owes to woman. 
It is something that she does because she has not discovered 
how to be 100 per cent a woman in 1958. 














University Women 


Nymphs or Bluestockings ? 
Mary Warnock 


OSTILITY to educated women may die hard, but it 

will presumably die in the end, except as an isolated 

matter of personal taste, and the reason for its death 
will be, more than anything else, the change in educated women 
themselves. Moreover, not only is it harder than it used to be 
to think of reasons for hostility to educated women, it is also 
harder to be sorry for them. Both the picture of the grotesque 
unfeminine unwashed bluestocking, and that of the frustrated 
sensitive graduate with her trained mind, forced to do work 
which is beneath her, seem to me to be out of date. 

In seeking to find out what these changes are which have 
rendered such pictures for the most part obsolete, I want to 
start with undergraduates. Naturally changes show more 
quickly here than among dons; there are far more of them and 
the turn over is rapid. But on the other hand it is still possible 
to speak of them as a fairly coherent class, having some 
important things in common, which is hardly true of the uni- 
versity women who they so very soon become. Women under- 
graduates are accused, among other things, of two opposite 
vices. We are told that they are frivolous, that they aim at 
nothing except marriage, and that they fail in examinations; 
we are also told, particularly by male members of the uni- 
versities, that they work ridiculously hard, never go out, and 
that if they did go out they would hate it because they are so 
unattractive. According to this account they don’t fail examina- 
tions, but they don’t do very well either, because of all the 
boring hard work. It goes without saying that neither of these 
pictures does even as a caricature of all women undergraduates. 
There are of course lazy undergraduates and there are indus- 
trious ones. On the whole, I should say that the idea of women 
as particularly hard working at the university has a basis in 
fact, though my impression is that they don’t work as hard as 
they did. (But this is probably just a version of the familiar 
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disease of old buffers.) They have all of them worked hard to 
get into the university, and the competition for entrance 
probably affects their working habits when they are there. If 
so, one would expect to notice that men work harder in future, 
now that entrance to the men’s colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is becoming more and more competitive. 

But a more powerful reason for women working hard is that 
they take the same examinations as men without, as a rule, 
having been half as well educated at school. This is by no 
means to be taken as an unfavourable comparison of all other 
schools with boys’ public schools; even in such traditional 
subjects as classics, the public school boys do not necessarily 
have the best of it. It is rather a comparison between boys and 
girls of undergraduate age, whatever schools they have been to. 
Whether girls could be taught more at school, I don’t know. 
But the fact is that they are often not only taught little but 
badly, so that they come up with no general grasp of any 
subject, and no idea what there is to do next. It takes time and 
hard work, therefore, to remedy their state. But it is done, and 
as a rule they like it. As for their failing examinations, it is well 
known that this charge is false and that in fact proportionately 
fewer of them fail than men. 

But leaving these particular well-worn exaggerations alone, 
is it possible to say anything more interesting ? What are women 
undergraduates like? why do they come up? what do they 
hope for while they are undergraduates and thereafter? Of 
course any answers to these questions will be partial, one- 
sided and inadequate. But having boldly raised them I mean 
boldly to answer them. I think that practically all under- 
graduates come up to enjoy themselves; and I cannot imagine 
why they are sometimes said to do so as if this were an out- 
rage. But they would not choose to enjoy themselves at a 
university unless part of what they were going to enjoy was 
their work. They are, with a few pathetic exceptions, inter- 
ested in their work, and they like it, and though they complain 
about writing essays or going to lectures, they would not, for 
the time being, prefer any other way of life. A very great num- 
ber of girls think of the university as an extremely agreeable 
extension of school. I do not mean this in any derogatory 
sense; nor do I mean that their attitude is childish. It is not. 
But just as they thought of school as a place to learn in, and 
increasingly as they got older, as a place to learn about things 
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which particularly interested them, so they regard the 
university as a place to learn more, and in nicer circumstances. 
They like to be treated as grown up ; and this is the enormous 
merit that the university has compared with school; but acad- 
emically they are not grown up, and they know it. They still 
need and like to be taught. They lay great stress, in their 
judgments of dons, on whether they are good teachers or not. 
All this seems to me perfectly proper. Being taught, and being 
taught well, about a subject which they have chosen to do and 
which interests them is one of their major pleasures as under- 
graduates. 

There seems to be more variation in their attitude to the 
actual possession of a degree. A number of them start off with 
the idea that a degree will ensure for them a better future, 
more money, a more interesting job. But often they feel this 
most strongly before they come up, when perhaps it has been a 
matter of trying to decide whether to come to the university or 
do something different. Once they are up, and the question of 
whether to get a degree or not is no longer an open one, my 
impression is that their attitude changes, in many cases to one 
of comparative indifference — indifference, that is, to the degree 
itself, though by no means to the work leading up to it. Of 
course they all worry when it comes to their final examinations, 
but that is a temporary and often a scarcely rational worry, 
due to the tradition of stress and competition and doing 
oneself justice which we, perhaps mistakenly, build up. Of 
course those who are going into jobs where a degree is essential 
are, other things being equal, pleased that such jobs are open 
to them, and pleased at the prospect of earning more money 
than they could without a degree. But one very seldom gets the 
impression that the whole point of coming up was to get the 
degree. Quite rightly, undergraduates, except perhaps those 
reading medicine, do not regard a degree as in itself a qualifica- 
tion for anything. Even for teaching it is, for better or worse, 
considered more and more essential to have a teachers’ diploma 
as well as a degree. This is why, on the whole, it seems to me 
mistaken to regard those graduates who get married as wasting 
or failing to make use of qualifications. I do not think that 
undergraduates themselves feel that this will be so if they 
marry. A great many of them will have jobs when they marry, 
but mainly for financial reasons. This, at least, is what they 
say, and I am inclined to believe it. That marrying should be 
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regarded as a waste never crosses their minds, and rightly. For 
the most admirable feature of these undergraduates is just this, 
that they appreciate their education for its own sake. It is a 
danger, I think, that writers about university women may 
fall into, to suppose that the possession of a degree can actually 
be a source of misery to someone who does not ‘use’ it. I dislike 
this suggestion not only because it is false, but because I fear 
that someone may argue that if education makes so many 
women so unhappy, they had better not have any more of it. 
There is a sense in which undergraduates take their education 
for granted; it is not that they do not value it, but that they do 
not any longer think that being educated puts them into some 
special category. Therefore if they get a good job after going 
down from the university they are pleased, but do not regard it 
as a right or as something earned by their years as an under- 
graduate; and if they get married and perhaps do not have a 
job at all, or not at once, they do not feel that they have been 
cheated of something they deserve, or that for them and them 
alone, family life is not good enough. 

This is the secret of the change in educated women, and it is 
clearly to be seen in them at the first, undergraduate, stage: 
they no longer feel odd, singled out or extraordinary. They 
recognize about themselves that they have far more in common 
with other girls who do not go to any university than would 
ever have been allowed by their militant and dedicated 
predecessors. This new attitude has disadvantages, though none, 
in my opinion, to outweigh its great merits. The absence of the 
feeling of dedication naturally reflects upon the quality, if not 
the quantity, of their work. Dons are increasingly obliged to 
select, water down and modify what they would like the 
undergraduate to read. More and more the question is not what 
would give her an insight into the subject, but what would it be 
reasonable to expect her to do; and where a don has an 
outstandingly brilliant pupil, it is far from wise to take it for 
granted that she will want to go on to do postgraduate work; 
still less can it be assumed that while she is still at the university 
she will work to the exclusion of other interests. The single- 
minded undergraduate is a great rarity. I personally am glad 
that this is so; but it creates immediate problems about how to 
teach; and in the long run it may well create a shortage of 
professional academic women. 

Turning now to the dons, there is no doubt that gradual 
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changes, and changes of the same kind have come about. But 
here the evidence is worse, the numbers fewer, and any in- 
dividual knowledge necessarily more restricted. So, while I 
generalize about undergraduates with caution, my generaliza- 
tions about dons are likely to be tentative almost to vanishing 
point. One thing I have no doubt that I should be foolish to 
deny, namely that there are still ‘typical female dons’ with 
typical characteristics, and easily recognizable marks and 
patterns of behaviour. It is just that I do not know what these 
characteristics are. But I daresay that there exist donnish 
manners of speech, tricks of talking or writing which give us all 
away; there may even be a characteristic look. All professions 
are open to this hazard, but none is so risky as the teaching 
profession whose exercise engenders pedantry and dogmatism, 
while those who practise it are exposed to long and continuous 
bouts of observation from their pupils, who may retain nothing 
of what they were taught, only a memory of the mannerisms and 
eccentricities of the teacher. So I am not going to maintain that 
there is no such thing as donnishness any more; only that the 
more fundamental attitudes and values of women dons are 
undergoing a great revolution, parallel to the revolution in the 
attitudes of undergraduates. 

With dons, as with undergraduates, the most important 
factor in the change is the new feeling of ordinariness which 
they have. They are no longer to be regarded as special, set 
apart by their superior abilities, and dedicated to a life of 
learning. Being a don tends now simply to be regarded as one 
among many possible jobs; there is nothing missionary, nothing 
pioneering about it. This new attitude is not unconnected with 
the change in the interests of undergraduates. For one thing, 
teaching has to play a far more important part in the life of a 
don than it used to, not only may she teach more, but she may 
have to teach at a more elementary level, less closely connected 
with her own interests. But there are other obvious causes. As 
women have become more completely accepted members of 
the universities, they have been able to give up their defensive- 
ness, their need to prove that they are as clever and competent 
as men. In Oxford and Cambridge at least I doubt whether 
this spirit of defiance is totally dead, but it soon will be. Again, 
the gradual acceptance of married fellows of Oxford and 
Cambridge women’s colleges, while it has been partly the effect 
of the change of attitude has also been a contributing cause. 
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It is difficult to say in more detail what the differences are 
between women dons even twenty years ago, and dons of the 
1950s. Women dons were never so snobbish or so self-indulgent 
as men. Their faults were remoteness from the world, lack of 
knowledge of the world, and extreme earnestness. Anybody can 
see that these were not bad faults at all; but they did, on the 
whole, tend to bring the profession into contempt, not least 
with undergraduates. The unworldliness was uneasy: it was 
not the out and out unworldliness of G. E. Moore, beside 
which, Keynes said, ‘the New Testament was a handbook for 
politicians.’ Women dons had to encounter the world at some 
points and, when they did, their manner tended to an appalling 
facetiousness, which masked their discomfort. They were 
embarrassed by children, for instance, whom they referred to 
as ‘offspring’. During the war, notices used to be put up by 
dons with the words ‘ration book’ in inverted commas. The 
war brought to light another consequence of their earnest 
remoteness, at least in Oxford: a number of them became 
fascinated by power and administration; they loved organizing 
all-day exercises for air-raid wardens, fake fires, networks of 
unexploded bombs. I think it was not just chance that so 
many of them rejoiced in it. It was an escape to what seemed 
like reality, and it was real power; people were really mobilized, 
and made to do what they were told; but it was splendidly safe 
as well and unembarrassing. 

But these things are all forgivable. What is perhaps more 
serious is that their feeling of separateness led them often 
totally to fail to appreciate non-academic qualities which 
people might have. I recently encountered a harmless and 
engaging example of this. I met a don of the old school who 
asked how many children I had. ‘Four,’ I said. ‘Are any of 
them any good?’ was her immediate next question; and the 
phrase ‘any good’ conjured up at once some women’s senior 
common room, where this, with its precise narrow academic 
connotation, was the only thing which really interested any- 
one: ‘Is she any good ?’ For them, though some values were for 
some of them laid down by religion, on the whole learning and 
scholarship were the highest values. This seems to me terrifying. 
There is all the difference in the world between thinking that 
it is your job to be learned and scholarly, and therefore that you 
have an obligation to aim at this as part of your duties, and 
thinking that nothing is more important in life than scholarship, 
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and that this is why you should aim at it. Perhaps I have 
exaggerated the contrast; of course there are plenty of women 
dons now who are genuinely interested in their work, and in 
research, and whose standards of scholarship are extremely 
high, because they like it so. But I am inclined to think, even 
so, that however devoted they may be to their own work, they 
are less inclined than women once were to judge other people 
by the same standards, or to believe that absolutely, and in 
general, research is the most valuable activity in life. Along 
with this increase in charity, goes, I think, a much greater 
interest in the world. I do not mean the world seen through the 
pages of The Times and The Spectator, for this has no doubt 
always been of interest to dons. I mean the world of their 
surroundings. There was a time when the common room was the 
limit of their real world. To venture outside these limits, they 
needed to bolster themselves up with dogs or cats, who would 
help them over the intolerable embarrassments of meeting 
people and talking to them and deciding what to do in the 
afternoons. I do not think that present-day dons have quite so 
great a need of animals; they are more able to face the world 
alone, and to talk without the medium of the cat. They are 
ordinary ; they just happen to be dons, and therefore they can go 
shopping and have their hair done and go to parties without 
difficulty. 

At this point it is very difficult to separate the changes which 
I feel sure have occurred and are all the time occurring in 
women’s senior common rooms from general changes in our 
attitudes and our way of life, which affect men and women 
alike. Probably it would be wrong to try to make the separation 
complete. For all about us we see a fear of the phoney, a dislike 
of false pride, and a desire for clarity and directness without 
bombast. We see it in poetry, philosophy, the writing of 
history, and in the conventions of social life. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that among women at the university, whether 
undergraduates or dons, there should also be found a refusal 
to inflate. They will not treat themselves as though they had a 
higher calling than other people. They have chosen a way of 
life, whether temporarily or permanently, which they enjoy, 
and they do not for this reason ask for special treatment; nor, 
I hope, do they need it. 
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Women and Advertising 


The Image on the Penny 


Marghanita Laski 


women. The prime function of advertising is to ensure that 

women continue to buy advertised goods in ever-increasing 
quantities. By every available medium of mass-communication, 
advertisers seek to persuade women to do so. 

We badly need another word than communication for these 
one-way messages, messages whose function is to evoke con- 
sent, if not obedience, and which have nothing to do with 
intercourse and a process of mutually modifying and synthes- 
izing ideas. This present process is rather one of revelation, and 
the original association of the word with divine messages in no 
way makes it an inappropriate name for messages from 
advertisers which seek to mould women into a single chosen 
image. 

What that image must be is that of the woman most likely to 
seek happiness and satisfaction by buying advertised goods, and 
the image presented remains singularly consistent, not only 
throughout advertisers’ messages but also throughout those 
media whose existence is sustained only because they serve as 
vehicles for such messages — the women’s magazines, the 
popular press, the commercial television. All, in advertise- 
ments, stories, features, project a single image of woman as 
consumer whose entire life is channelled in the directions most 
likely to make her seek all her satisfactions in buying advertised 
goods. 

Now it is a demonstrable fact that women who have found 
satisfactions of a kind that can generally be called life-enhancing 
tend to have a very much diminished interest in the satisfactions 
promised by the buying of advertised goods. Academic women 
are notoriously uninterested in goods as Goods — to the disgust 
of one of the authors of a recent book on good taste, who wrote: 


|. Britain, 85 per cent of the day-to-day spending is done by 


‘The only lady professor I have met worthy of the name 
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was Professor Madge Garland, who is said to have had the 
carpet of her study dyed to match her fingernails.’ 


Creative women, professional women, women interested in 
social work and women interested in gardening, women inter- 
ested in good food, in travel, in walking alone in the country, 
in throwing pots or dyeing homespun with ragwort are poor 
prospects for mass-advertisers, however assiduously they may 
read book or gramophone-record advertisements, collect 
catalogues from seedsmen or handicraft shops. A nation of 
women who have found satisfaction in pursuits of this kind 
could hardly support the women’s page of The Times, let alone 
a commercial television service. 

Whether consciously or unconsciously the advertisers to 
women are very well aware of this, and with almost total 
consistency their messages concentrate on conveying the fact 
that all possible satisfactions can be attained through the 
purchase of goods, and ignoring or denying the fact that 
satisfactions inimical to the purchase of goods exist. To illus- 
trate this practice, I shall postulate an advertisers’ image- 
woman called Emma and a product called Bumf, which is, 
like the Great Goddess, capable of being identified and, indeed, 
worshipped, under many different local names. The illustrative 
quotations are all authentic, but Bumf has been substituted for 
the original name. 

Bumf is a jealous god, resenting all other claimants, and, as 
zealously as the theologians of the mediaeval church, the 
advertisers seek to ensure that major satisfactions shall be 
understood to derive from one source only. Therefore it is as 
essential to the advertisers as it was to the theologians that 
Emma shall not be deflected from Bumf by the claims of other 
love — and why should she be when Bumf promises all and more 
than earthly love can often give? Emma wants to be flattered, 
caressed, soothed, embraced; Bumf can do it all: 


Bumf soaps ‘with their lingering Parisienne fragrance and 
the gentle caress of their lanolin-enriched lather’. 

Bumf towels ‘are irresistibly appealing and delightful to 
handle. So soft and absorbent that they promote a perfect 
soothing action, making your daily toilet a sheer joy.’ 

‘Cool, fresh and lovely, Bumf perfume to delight you all 
day long with its exhilarating, lingering fragrance. Splash it 
on after the bath, spray it on your hair, your throat, your 
wrists, for the sheer joy of it.’ 
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Bumf swimming-cap ‘clings caressingly to your hair.’ 
Bumf beach coat is ‘the perfect cuddlesome cover-up’. 
*You’ll fall in love with Bumf “‘bras’’.’ 


Soothed, caressed, cuddled by Bumf, in love with Bumf, 
Emma clearly has no need of a man. But to make assurance 
doubly sure, men — except, occasionally, in advertisements for 
French products — are presented as having a wholly different 
function from Bumf’s. Men are simply to be acquired, willy- 
nilly, as means to more Bumf; they, of course, may love Emma, 
for this makes their acquisition easier: 


‘Often a bridesmaid. Never a bride. She’s awfully good at 
catching bouquets — but a husband? Somehow she always 
misses (for lack of bad-breath Bumf).’ 

‘He won’t stand a chance. I'll be so witty and I’ll look so 
enticing. My clothes will be terribly alluring — I’ll shorten the 
skirt of my devastating dress and show an awful lot of Bumf! 
Isn’t it lucky that Bumf stockings make one’s legs so glamorous ?” 


The magazines that carry these advertisements reinforce 
editorially the view of men as useful tools. A horoscope ‘For 
the man in your life’ tells Emma that this week, if her man is an 
Aquarius, that, 


‘By showing an apparent lack of interest in his plans, you 
could bring him round to considering a scheme of your own. 
Be patient and subtle’; 


if he is an Aries, 


‘If he seems bent on extra spending, guide his enthusiasm 
towards things of long-term importance,’ 


and if a Capricorn, 


‘Use a little diplomacy and you should get his co-operation 
at home.’ 


Emma, you see, is married now, and her love-needs, physical 
and spiritual, are fully satisfied by Bumf. But a period of 
danger ensues. Emma has a baby. Without going so far as Mel- 
ania who, when her husband and two of her sons died, ex- 
claimed, with St Jerome’s approbation, ‘Henceforth, Lord, I 
will serve Thee more readily, for Thou hast freed me from a 
great burden,’ it is essential that Emma should not for a moment 
be distracted by mother-love from Bumf. Other dangers, 
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to-day, than Original Sin await Emma’s children at every 
turn. They may be chafed by their napkins, 


‘Safety and softness are part of the life you make for him. 
Softness — that’s why babies and Bumf go together.’ 


They may be pettish, fretful, doubtful of passing the 1 1-plus, and 
they can’t be constipated too soon. They may even pick up 
hair-pests (but this only in a very non-U magazine). In sum- 
mer they get colics, in winter, colds (though never bone- 
cancer from the strontium go in milk). Every graze is a potential 
danger and even the very food with which Emma nurtures 
them may harbour dangerous germs. But Bumf disinfectant, 
breakfast cereal, aperients, unguents, and Bumf protected 
(i.e. carton-wrapped) foods with which, Emma is told, 
*You’re always safe’ ensures that when Emma feels mother-love, 
she thinks of Bumf. 

And even a little child must live in its tribe, encountering 
neither hostility nor contempt: 


‘Let’s be honest — we don’t only want our whites to be 
clean, we want everyone to see they’re clean. That’s why to a 
mother — whiteness matters,’ 


and whiteness — significant value — is attainable only through 
Bumf. 

It is dangerously possible that this married Emma may come 
to enjoy cooking, may even come to enjoy cooking unprotected 
foods. Or she may enjoy housework — ‘Who sweeps a room. .. .’ 
Many a promising Emma has been lost to Bumf by treating 
domesticity as an art and, like all arts, as a timeless pursuit 
lifting Emma away from contemporary considerations. Here, 
not surprisingly, the Bumf solution is to make Emma aware of 
time, of time wasted that could be spent in buying more and 
more Bumf: 


‘It’s so easy. You just add Bumf to cold milk, whisk for one 
minute, and you’ve made a really lovely sweet.’ 

‘Three quick meals with Bumf beans.’ 

‘A “Once-Over” Bumf household cleaner for lino, floors, 
walls, paintwork.’ 


And if the creative quirk won’t, after all this, be stilled, Emma 
can sublimate it with a can-opener and ‘serve a dinner that’s 
daringly different’, which is a can of soup. 

Gone are the days when Emma might have wanted to be 
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alone and brood over beauty. She is lost to religion (at least to 
any other religion), to scholarship, art, social work, politics — at 
least, we never see her showing the slightest interest in any of 
these pursuits. We never see her gardening or reading, and if 
she is ever in any kind of relationship to sailing-boats or 
carpentry, it is always a man who does the actual work. But 
there is still an outside chance that she might have heard of 
things like freedom, so this gap must be stopped: 


‘Know what it is to feel free’ — i.e. by using Bumf sanitary 
tampons. 


It is obvious that the last thing Emma should do is to think, 
and there are parallels to Bumf’s substitution for reason, not 
only of emotive language, but also of something that looks like 
reason but isn’t: 


Bumf polish gives ‘about 47 per cent more shine’. 

‘It’s made by the largest maker of salad-dressings in the 
world! no wonder this salad-cream’s so good.’ 

‘The biggest, sweetest thing that ever happened in cereals.’ 

‘Close your eyes. Is not this (Bumf scent) the very heart’s 
essence of the dark-red rose, love’s own flower? Yours to 
cherish in so many lovely ways.’ (This last example should 
be studied closely, since it offers simultaneously love’s in- 
toxication through Bumf, Bumf as more effective than the 
anti-Bumf activity of smelling real flowers, and a last phrase 
of immense evocation to which it is impossible to attach any 
meaning whatsoever.) 


I think we may assume that Emma’s reflexes are now 
thoroughly Bumf-conditioned. Her mind is occupied, her 
husband corralled, her children growing-up. What she has to 
think about now (after crépey neck, Bumf-avoidable), is 
status, and the first step to status is self-assurance. The only way 
to acquire self-assurance is, of course, to buy Bumf: 


‘Greet the outdoor days with assured poise and charm, 
confident in the clean-limbed loveliness and smooth, under- 
arm protection that the Bumf electric razor can give you.’ 
Bumf is ‘making you surer of yourself every waking hour’. 
Bumf corsets give ‘effortless poise and superiority’. 
*‘ — that inimitable sense of assurance and well-being which 
only leather-soled shoes can give.’ 


Assurance assured, the next step is social standing, and the most 
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certain way for Emma to acquire this is for her to seem to have 
spent more on Bumf than she has: 


‘What a wonderful cup of tea!’ 

“It’s Bumf.’ 

“Tastes terribly expensive.’ 

*Doesn’t it.’ 

“You are extravagant.’ 

“Nonsense. Everyone thinks it’s expensive, but it’s not.’ 

‘Bumf fabrics - their look of expensive impracticality is 
sheer bluff.’ 

‘— one of the most attractive of watches... looking what it 
isn’t... very, very expensive.’ 


It may be, of course, that Emma was sufficiently well- 
conditioned early enough (‘Bumf lipstick Pink can lead to 
mink’) to pick a man sufficiently well-equipped to enable her 
to eschew these economies, and to do her duty by him in the 
only way in which doing duty to husbands is ever referred to: 


‘If mink is the emblem of success — every husband’s wife 
should hasten to honour his achievements —’ 


So long as Emma stays in her own milieu, she is now estab- 
lished. But sometimes — travel having the prestige it has — she 
has to move out of it, and it is then that Bumf can really show 
its talismanic value: 


‘Leather confers authority... unfamiliar cities, strange 
hotels — travel grants little time for re-appraisal. Wherever 
you go, your leather luggage will ensure the instant respect 
that your judgment and good taste deserve.’ 

‘On holiday you meet new people, make fresh impressions. 
You want to look nice, and you want everything about you to 
look nice too, including your toothbrush.’ 


You’d think Emma has got everything now, but just as with 
other devotees, periods of dryness beset her, and the solution, 
as you might expect, is more and more Bumf. Why does Emma 
beat her child? She takes insufficient Bumf roughage. Why 
does she tell poor old mother that if she can’t reach down a 
blanket she’d be better off in a home? She lacks Bumf milk- 
drink. Must she wonder ‘How is it that some people get more 
fun out of life than others?’ No, no, no, — she need only take 
Bumf nerve-food. 

Every cult has little lesser local saints, and for Emma these 
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are, of course, titled ladies and T.V. stars, preferably combined. 
But the real halo-figure is, of course, that model consumer, the 
Woman of America. Use by Woman of America confers un- 
paralleled mana on goods, and I am privileged to reveal a 
wholly new charismatic form, which is the pricing of English 
goods in dollars instead of in L.S.D. 

It may well be wondered whether a renaissance is at hand, 
whether, in consonance with some Toynbeean cycle, Emma may 
feel irresistibly moved to break her cult-bonds and seek satis- 
factions elsewhere. Would she get away with it? On any large 
scale, I doubt it. The complementary image of the male Bumf- 
devotee suggests that wherever Emma seeks to go, Bumf will 
go too. It is well recognized that men seek other satisfactions 
than in buying; what they learn is that Bumf can enhance 
such satisfactions. 

Do men want, as women at present never do, to look at 
ancient monuments and the English countryside? ‘Which 
driver has the better time on Salisbury Plain?’ asks the ad., 
showing that the better time is had by the driver who, passing 
Stonehenge, has a radio in his car. Do men, as women never 
do, want to read poetry? The advertisers will provide it: 


*“But beauty’s self she is when all her robes are gone” (Old 
madrigal - anonymous and no wonder.) We make no apology 
for printing this old and rather rude madrigal, because it fits 
these Bumf television sets to a T. Here they are, without 
their cabinets, and aren’t they beauties?’ 


Do men want — to kill a lot of birds with one stone — to fall in 
love, enjoy mystical experiences, relish parenthood, escape 
from the servitude of time? Bumf provides total sublimation: 


‘How can a lover describe his beloved? How may a mystic 
communicate his vision? How does a mother describe her 
child? We are faced with the same inadequacy of language 
when we try to tell you of the superlative qualities of the 
Bumf motor-car.... It’s beyond praise because praise, 
spoken, sung, or exquisitely rhymed, can only present a pale 
shadow of the magic of a car that takes you, as you slide under 
the steering-wheel, ten years into the future.’ 


Do men climb mountains, explore jungles, run coffee-planta- 
tions, enter the Church, there is a Bumf manifestation to 
accompany them everywhere. How can Emma hope to escape? 

But this is to look ahead. For the moment Emma’s life is 
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wholly Bumf encircled, Bumf nurtured, Bumf satisfied. And if 
it should one day happen — as a hundred years after the birth 
of Christabel Pankhurst one might have expected it to happen 
— that Emma seeks to step outside, to retire from social com- 
petition, read books, enter politics or throw pots, then we can 
be sure that the advertisers will be whispering from the 
Bodleian, the Town Hall, the kiln, that with Bumf, but only 


with Bumf, all things are possible. 
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anything on the Woman Ques- 
tion so entirely free from 
cantankerousness, so resolutely 
inclusive of the various points 
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worth reading for anyone 
puzzled about the balance of 
women’s life.” — New Statesman 
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— Daily Telegraph 12s. 6d. 
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An American View 


Good Wives? 


Marjorie, Bremner 


schools, and above all her husband. She’s the dominant 

partner in marriage. What’s more, she owns the country 
- more than 70 per cent of the property in America belongs 
to women. She isn’t really feminine, despite her concentration 
on make-up, uplift brassiéres, and God knows what else. She’s 
spoiled and over-indulged by men: by husbands, sons, and 
lovers. And the odd thing is, despite what looks like a privileged 
position, she is bored, frustrated, unhappy.’ 

That view would win overwhelming assent from many 
British men and women. 

‘British wives? They all seem downtrodden by marriage. 
They seem cold, withdrawn, on the defensive, mousy, sort of 
sad. They’re not feminine — look at their figures, to say nothing 
of their clothes. They don’t make good wives, because they 
never know how to. They’ve always been over-keen on getting 
married. Once they’re married, they think that’s that. They’re 
made: they’ve arrived: they can relax. No need to take any 
interest in their husband’s work, or be a companion to him. 
Most of them don’t know how to run a household cleanly, 
quickly, economically, without help, though some do. Naturally, 
they aren’t very happy — everyone can see that by looking at a 
bunch of them anywhere.’ 

That view is hardly an exaggerated picture of what many 
Americans of both sexes think about the British woman. 

How right can such broadly accepted, and repeated, general- 
izations be? 


T= American wife runs America — children, home, 


* * * 


Generalizations about national character are rash. General- 
izations about the female national character are foolhardy. Yet 
an astute generalization about all American women, faulty 
though it might be, would turn out more reliable than one 
about all British women. 
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That is not because (as I, an American, have heard) ‘Every- 
thing in America is standardized, especially the people.’ It 
is because American society has nothing remotely resembling 
British social snobbery and class consciousness. America is not 
‘a classless society’. There are great differences in Americans’ 
social background, education, and income level. (Differences 
in spendable income — i.e. after taxes — are much bigger in 
America than in Britain; the rich are much richer, but the 
poor are not poorer.) But in spite of these big differences of 
income and standards of life, American society is fluid, standard- 
ized, and socially egalitarian. It is markedly middle-class — that 
elusive term — in standards and behaviour: but middle-class 
throughout, as if there were only one class on trains, called 
‘second’! American women from all classes, therefore, like 
American men, can be expected to agree broadly on their 
réle in marriage and in the family; on the kind of standard of 
living they expect; and on the sort of future to which they can 
look for their children. On such major matters — excepting the 
tiny minority of the very rich, and those groups in which 
foreign backgrounds and habits are still important — all 
American women do tend to feel and think in much the same 
way. 

Nor is this all. On such apparently superficial but actually 
basic things as accent, manners, diet, clothing, and furniture, 
uses of leisure, hours of dining, rising, and going to bed, and 
standards of personal and domestic hygiene —- in short, in 
habit and style of life there is widespread similarity. 

It is patently not so in Britain. Differences of birth, education, 
accent, deportment sharply differentiate one British married 
woman from another, and, to a foreigner, there is a bewildering 
spectrum of ‘social consciousness’ differentiating British wives. 
It has little to do with income, whereas in America the few 
traces of ‘uppishness’ are nearly always due to higher income. 
Trying to generalize about British wives, one stubs one’s toe 
at the outset on the question: which British wife?* The wife 
of a bus-driver or a coal miner? A suburban clerical man’s 
wife? A highly-trained Oxford woman, who is doing a pro- 
fessional job and looking after a husband and children? 


* Americans have almost no knowledge — either personal or from books, 
plays or films — of British working-class women, and only a little more about 
those of the upper class. Most of their information and misinformation is 
about women from the British middle class. 
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A government servant’s wife? A Labour politician’s? A 
journalist’s? Or such venturesome, intrepid, and highly 
individualistic women from the upper-class as Lady Hester 
Stanhope? The latter was of a prolific British breed which 
could never be correctly described as cold, withdrawn, 
defensive, mousy, or sad, let alone downtrodden. 


* * * 


People get the governments they deserve. With equal justice, 
the men of a country get the women they deserve (or want). So 
British men seem to have wanted (and got) different women 
from those wanted (and got) by American men. How satis- 
factory each finds the native product is a perennial topic for 
conjecture and conversation. 

British society is European. Like all European societies, it 
retains traces from a long, and mostly feudal, past. The place 
of women in that European society was clearly defined. It was 
rarely — only in Anglo-Saxon England — equal to men’s. Sons 
were preferred to daughters, and more favoured in education 
and property. It was taken for granted that the boys and girls 
of the leading groups or élites would be separately educated,* 
and that the education of boys was more important. Much of 
this pattern has been modified, but much lingers. Moreover, 
throughout Europe’s bloody history, and particularly in the era 
of ‘World Wars’ from 1794 till very recently, men of marriage- 
able age in Britain (and in most of Western Europe) were 
outnumbered by women of that age. Success in marrying 
meant social and economic security; but a girl could not 
expect marriage as a matter of course. Outside wedlock she 
was denied this security. To an American, many British women 
seem still to look on marriage as a final haven to be reached at 
all costs. It may account for their defensiveness, and also for 
their apparent sense of grudge against, and inferiority to, men. 
If this is true, and even something of this old attitude does 
remain, especially among the less-educated and less well-off 
women, it would scarcely be surprising. The American girl, 
too, often thinks she is ‘on the shelf’ at twenty-two. But she 
seldom thinks she won’t ‘get’ a man. Americans today marry 
very young. But this is because of changing social ideas and 


* Children from the working class were not segregated as to sex, but 
educated together. However, working-class education did not become 
general until within the last 100 years! 
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economic prosperity, not because of female fears about a 
limited supply of males. 

To understand this subtle, but fundamental, difference, one 
must realise that woman’s place in American society and 
history has been entirely different. America has no feudal past. 
American society was deliberately a new creation, in which 
most attitudes and habits from the European past were dis- 
carded in favour of new ones. “The man of the New World is a 
New Man’ - and the woman, too! There were no predeter- 
mined social places, statuses, or ranks for men or women or 
children. The place which women came to occupy was the 
result of many and — to Europeans — odd factors. In pioneer 
days, women were scarce. Not only were there fewer women 
immigrants, but the terrible life on the expanding frontiers 
killed them off young. The lack of every modern ‘American’ 
convenience was unimaginable to Europeans: no warmth in a 
Russian-type winter in ‘open-face’ camps; no hygiene; no 
doctors. It was not unusual for a man to be widowed three or 
four times. As women were scarce, they were — like all rare 
goods — cherished. And as they were heavily outnumbered by 
the men, almost any female could be sure of marriage. It was 
the man who might go without a partner of the other sex. It 
was utterly un-European. 

Because of all this, American women from the early days had 
to be much more help-mates and equals than those of Europe. 
They had to share the hardships of frontier life, so they shared 
the rewards. When life became easier, not only the tradition of 
equality and partnership remained. What also remained, and 
is less often mentioned, was the concept of marriage as a job. 
True, the superficial pattern of this job, for women, changed. 
But the attitude of men and women to it did not; nor did its 
essential nature. That is the Americans’ — male and female - 
attitude to marriage to-day. 

Another thing: children, like women, died easily among the 
pioneers. Accordingly, all children were cherished, both boys 
and girls.* This led to equal treatment of boys and girls both 
in education and in property rights. In some of the older towns 
of Eastern America, something of the European tradition of 
separate education for the sexes, and of more opportunities for 
the boys, remained. On the real frontier — and this became the 


* In Europe, girls were a financial problem: they needed dowries. Not 
in America. 
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dominant influence in American social history — boys and girls 
attended the one-room ‘little red school house’ together, as soon 
as one could be communally built. If anyone missed school (to 
help on the farm or in a parent’s craftsman’s trade), it was more 
often the boy than the girl. 

America grew more rapidly than any country in history: 
both by assimilating immigrants and by natural increase. As 
America grew, most boys and girls — of immigrants and native- 
born — continued to attend the same schools, in which they had 
to learn more or less the same subjects in the same class. By the 
time university education became widely available — always 
more widely than in Europe — the habit of equal educational 
treatment for the sexes was established. It is uncommon in 
America to use limited family money to send a son, rather than 
a daughter, to college. An American family, indeed, might 
be more apt to pay the girl’s way, and have the son ‘work his way 
through college’. That higher education for girls is essential — 
even if, as increasingly happens, they marry on or before 
graduation — is taken for granted. Correspondence like the one 
in The Times recently, on the wisdom of educating girls at a 
University, is unimaginable almost anywhere in America;* 
just as Virginia Woolf’s Three Guineas could never have been 
written by an American woman. 

Separate education of the sexes in Britain is still well-nigh 
feudal and monastic. One result is that many young Britons of 
both sexes develop an almost built-in constraint in the company 
of the other sex which the years do not always dispel. Per contra, 
many, too, ‘explode’ into sex when they gain an adult liberty 
at a University; and the explosion shows a natural lack of 
discrimination. True, a good number never suffer from this 
constraint, or else get over it early. Americans seldom have it. 
There are — legends and jokes to the contrary notwithstanding — 
fewer men in America than in Britain - in any ‘class’ or 
income-bracket - who are more at ease and happier in the 
company of the male sex. Many more British males than 
American prefer to spend much time away from their wives, 
women, or families, artificially shielded from the female.t This 


* Advocates of higher education for girls in Britain always had to con- 
tend, of course, with the national British male’s mistrust of ‘cleverness’, 
particularly in women, but also in all men ! 

t This is not to be taken as an argument for co-education. Like most 
Americans, I favour it; but I know its drawbacks. There is much truth in 
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is strange; for, if Europeans are right, it is the American male 
who ought, artificially, to flee his female! 

As a result of all this, American women of all income groups 
and of almost all ages usually show a confidence and self- 
assurance that many British women — and American men - 
lack. (By the more critical, these qualities have been labelled 
brassiness, conceit, self-assertiveness.) This confidence may not 
be well-based or attractive — though in some cases it is both — 
but it exists. I consider the generalization that British women 
are cold, withdrawn, defensive, mousy, and sad, inaccurate. But 
a surprisingly large number of British women seem to me to 
lack confidence, to be still unsure of being wanted or needed or 
admired. These feelings often produce a shyness which is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from a chilling, withdrawn, sadness or a 
defensive aggressiveness. 


* * * 


American wives have no sinecure in marriage: far from it. 
They have always looked upon marriage as a job, challenging 
them, demanding hard work, concentration, and devotion - 
and in all income-groups. The American wife is expected to be 
efficient, as wife and companion, mother, housekeeper, and 
member of the community. Efficiency and success rule the 
roost. Women don’t! Americans of all ages and both sexes are 
critical of all who fail in a job or a game. The British applaud 
losers and dearly love a loss. It seems to make them feel more 
akin, more ‘at home’. 

Housekeeping in America is a job, a business. On the whole 
it is easier than in Britain, because of newer, more simply-run 
homes, more labour-saving devices, and easier arrangements for 
shopping and services: 1.¢., because, as with American industry, 
more capital is put behind each pair of elbows. Few Americans, 
except the very rich (who are a tiny minority) either have, or 
ever expect to have, a full-time servant. Even to-day, the 
percentage of American women who have full-time ‘help’ is 
much smaller than in Britain. 

Most American women, including the comparatively well- 


the British argument that adolescents learn more if not distracted in the 
school by the presence of the opposite sex. The usual American answer is 
that being at ease with the other sex as soon as possible is much more 
important than knowing a lot about Latin or algebra, assuming the two to 
be incompatible! There the argument usually rests — or founders. 
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off, not only expect to do all the work themselves, but do it - 
with some assistance from husband and children. They expect 
to, and do, entertain frequently and readily, though informally. 
They expect to, and do perform the tedious and time-consum- 
ing family chauffeuring (essential in suburban or rural America). 
And they expect to, and do, take part in more community 
activities than do European housewives. Even a wife who is 
earning from a paid job, with children, is expected to — and 
does — attend meetings of the Parent-Teachers Association 
(P.T.A.). A wife without a paid job would probably undertake 
other community work at all but the very lowest levels of 
income. By contrast, in Britain till recently most community 
activities, in any locality, wide or narrow, were the responsi- 
bility of a few middle- and upper-class women, who - also 
till recently — had servants. 

Finally, the American wife expects - and is expected — to 
be ‘a companion to her husband’. European husbands may 
pray for relief from this. But in American society it means 
understanding something about his job and/or the personal 
problems involved, and subordinating herself to its demands, 
whenever necessary. It also means she must share his interests 
and activities: even if sometimes she directs them! It is 
reckoned normal, usual, axiomatic, for American couples to 
spend most of their spare time together. That means wives must 
arrange to be free when their husbands are at leisure. Accord- 
ingly, American wives are usually extremely busy. Many 
British — and other Europeans — would say they are busy 
dominating the American home. This is not an easy judgment 
to assess. On the whole I would agree that American wives are 
more ‘dominant’ in their homes than British women in theirs. 
I would also say that they were up to it, their men and children 
like it, and their dominance is not grudged. 

Which is the better arrangement cannot be decided. Even in 
America, most major decisions are taken by husband and wife 
together — often with the children, too, taking part. The 
woman would be crushed and unnerved by responsibility for 
all decisions! The meek little American husband who turns over 
all his money to his wife, sits by while she makes all family 
plans, and merely says ‘Yes, dear’ at intervals, as required, is 
more a figure of European imagination than of reality. Never- 
theless, many British men — after surveying the personality, 
habits, and activities of the American wife — have remarked, 
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‘God protect me from one. I don’t want a busy, self-assured, 
managing wife who’s going to work at “being a companion”’ to 
me. I want someone more natural, relaxed, self-effacing, and 
restful. Someone less constrained and “driven” into being my 
wife!’ 

British wives seem more passive, more self-effacing, more 
restful, less ‘driven’. Perhaps this makes Americans pity them 
as downtrodden. The sympathy may be misplaced. If the 
average British wife is more self-effacing than the American, 
she also may have an easier, more restful time. She is certainly 
under less pressure to do all sorts of things which she may 
prefer not to do. After all, British male industrialists and trades 
unionists find the competitive pace of American life too hot. 
They find the American game not worth the candle. Perhaps 
it is so with marriage, too: which must always reflect a society’s 
wider values. 

* * . 

Britons — and other Europeans — often go beyond the state- 
ment that American women run the American males and the 
American home to the more sweeping judgment that they 
‘run America’. So much of social life is arranged and organized 
by women, so much indulgence shown them, and so much of 
the advertising of consumer goods directed toward them that 
an inexperienced and unwary observer might be forgiven for 
deciding that women ‘run America’. 

More is involved in running a society than directing its 
social life and buying most of its consumer goods and services. 
Industry, banking, commerce, politics, defence, farming - 
all these are run by men, not by women.* Some critics, indeed, 
have remarked that American men are so absorbed by, and 

* One is often confronted with the statement that women own more than 
70 per cent of the property in America, and that this proves they run 
America. They do own the property, but it does not prove anything of the 
sort. In America, husbands and wives are taxed separately rather than on 
their joint income as in Britain. So American husbands often put a lot of 
property in their wives’ names; and in their children’s, too. It would be 
interesting to see how much American property was actually owned by 
children. The figure might easily convince many people that American 
children run America. Secondly, American women on the whole live seven 
years longer than American men, which means that a good deal of money 
and property is owned by elderly widows but will eventually be passed 
on to children of both sexes. So, technically, American women do own 2 


large share of American business and industry. They no more ‘run’ them 
than British shareholders ‘run’ British industry. 
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interested in, their jobs that they give all their time and most of 
their passion to it; and that, accordingly, women have taken 
over running the family and social life, faute de mieux. If this 
statement was ever true in the past, it is very much less 
so now. The American pace puts off young American males. 
Industry clamours for them. They, in turn, tend to take more 
leisure, and run more community affairs, than ever before. 
American women may yet have to look out! 


* * * 


Are American wives unhappy — as many British, and other 
Europeans, say they are? 

If one were to judge from the spate of self-questioning articles, 
books, T'V programmes and discussions which pour out every 
day and night in America, one might easily say ‘Yes’. One 
might as easily be wrong. For that verdict leaves two things 
out of account. 

First, Americans of both sexes are prepared to indulge in 
prolonged examination of their personalities and society, to a 
degree that would be considered abnormal, if not downright 
morbid, by most British. (Indeed, by most Europeans, except 
perhaps Germans.) Are the British wives happier because, 
having a more rigid structure of society and more traditional 
codes, they have less tendency to question why they are behav- 
ing as they are, and whether it is good? 

Secondly, having almost unlimited opportunities, as in 
America, is a good thing; but it has drawbacks. One is bound to 
wonder whether one has made the best of so many easy chances; 
whether one is really leading the best life one can; whether 
one did right for one’s husband or children. This kind of self- 
questioning seems characteristic of Americans of both sexes. 
Perhaps it is a natural development in a prosperous, fluid, and 
easily self-indulgent, society. 

Many Britons — and other Europeans — of both sexes believe 
that American women are unhappy because they are over- 
indulged. In this context, ‘over-indulged’ simply means that 
American women have too many things and too little restric- 
tion on their freedom, compared with any women on earth. 
More material possessions than any other women they certainly 
have. But all Americans — men, women, and children — have 
an abundance of material things, by European standards; 
let alone by all others. Which is ‘right’ ? Do they have too much, 
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or do Europeans not have enough? As for freedom: it’s always 
heady and hard to handle. But is that a reason for giving less 
freedom ? 

On the other hand, many Americans of both sexes appear to 
believe British women are unhappy. ‘Anyone can see they are - 
by looking at a bunch of them.’ British women on the whole are 
graver, quieter, more reserved, chillier, less outgoing, more 
afraid of making fools of themselves than American women. 
None can logically conclude that this means they are less 
happy than American women. For all the changes in British 
and European life since the war, British society is more self- 
assured, more tranquil, less changeable or given to novelty than 
European; and infinitely less so than American. This reliable, 
traditional British tranquillity offers the sort-of security which is 
for all women, everywhere, an important — though not the most 
important — element of happiness. Which kind of life-American 
or British — makes for greater happiness or unhappiness needs 
a Solomon to decide.* 


* * * 


Society, both in Britain and in America, is fast changing. 
Much of what I have written here may well be out of date, or 
on the way to being so, in a decade. In Britain, for example, for 
the first time in English history, there are now more young 
marriageable men than young women. This may make a big 
difference to the attitudes of both sexes toward marriage. The 
attitudes of people towards the education of girls are changing. 
They begin to consider it as important as that of boys. And two 
things are gradually changing the younger Britain into an 
American kind of ‘middle-class country’: the possibility of 
education for all, up to the highest level if they can profit from 
it; and the rising material standard of living. It looks to-day 
as though British society is, slowly and surely, moving to the 


* For reasons of space, I have not dealt with the question of the higher 
American divorce rate and what it means in terms of happiness or un- 
happiness. My impression, however, is that we have as yet no clue what it 
means. I should guess that the major reason for the higher American rate is 
the greater ease of divorce for all income-groups in America. Another factor 
may be a different attitude toward marriage. The British seem to sec it 
more or less as an institution. The Americans have a more idealistic (and 
posvibly less realistic) conception of what a marriage ought to be; and so the 
majo.ity of Americans believe that when that particular meaning has gone 
out of a marriage, it is right to end it, and try another. 
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stage at which women of all classes will come to resemble each 
other much more than they did in the past. Men may, too! 

In America, things are changing, too. As many people have 
observed, the young Americans of to-day are much less 
ambitious. Few want to make a million dollars. Most want to 
marry young and have a large family; but also to have a secure 
job which offers them lots of free time to spend with their 
families. As fathers get more time to spend with their families, 
the pattern of family life will change. Particularly, perhaps, the 
over-importance of the mother in the home will diminish. 
Again, the younger American man, with more leisure time, 
has now as many cultural interests as his wife. In the past, 
Europeans thought that the American man made the money 
and the woman ‘took up culture’, not knowing what else to do 
with her leisure. But that, too, is changing — and was never in 
any case as extreme as Europeans thought. 

If these two changes — British and American — ended by 
bringing their societies full circle, into a closer-than-ever 
similarity of values and behaviour, it would not be so surpris- 
ing. It is happening in so many other spheres — from economics 
and technology to entertainments and diet. To that extent, 
the new, world-wide, middle-class standardization of prosperity 
will spell much the same réle for women and wives in both 
countries — as for men. What will their children be like? 








The Vampire Mother... .. 


Jocasta 


Rayner Heppenstall 


offered to a writer with personal experience of her. I 

had none. Coming, as I do, from a West Riding Non- 
conformist family which had not uniformly abandoned cap-and- 
muffler in favour of collar-and-tie, I first met the Vampire 
Mother in fiction and in conversation with southerners of the 
upper middle class, brought up Wintonhouseby-and-Oxbridge- 
wise and thus C. of E. Certainly, the experience startled me 
years ago. Those are perhaps my qualifications. 

Until I came south and moved up in the world, it is a fact 
that I had never heard of anyone hating his father. I had read 
Freud in the provinces, borrowing translations of his books 
from the Huddersfield Public Library, a magnificent institu- 
tion upon which I had been turned loose at the age of fourteen, 
so that my mind was stocked like Colin Wilson’s, with, however, 
some formal redbrick and Continental trimmings, but I had not 
supposed that the Oedipus situation existed in real life, at any 
rate outside the clinical sphere. My first London acquaintances 
were all ‘normal’ in the sense of not being either homosexual or 
neurotically incapacitated. My best friend was an Irishman 
and a Jew. They all hated their fathers. It was normal form. 
I thought this very odd, but assumed it was chic and would have 
taken it up if I could. 

It was only later that I became friends with anyone who 
admitted either to homosexual practices or to restrained homo- 
sexual dispositions. I had, in the meantime, seen The Ascent of 
F6, in which an heroic climber, escaping from a Vampire 
Mother, finds her upon the peak of the inaccessible mountain. 
I had not yet heard The Dark Tower, by Louis MacNeice, with 
music by Benjamin Britten. I had not in fact much thought 
about the V. M. I had not much thought about her a fortnight 
ago, when my old and dear friend, the Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, proposed her to me as a subject. 


[of Vampire Mother is a subject which might have been 
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The following day, I began by recalling that the homo- 
sexual-producing backgrounds about which I had received 
private confidences or which I had been privileged to observe 
at close quarters invariably displayed Freud’s Oedipus situation 
in an acute form. There was some excessive involvement with 
the mother, and the father was either hated or dead, possibly 
both. They were, of course, southern-English, upper-middle- 
class and thus C. of E. (possibly lapsed C. of E.) backgrounds. 
From all I had been able to gather, there was less homo- 
sexuality and also less caning on the buttocks at Amplehurst- 
side than at Wintonhouseby. I needed perhaps to be on my 
guard against a hatred of the C. of E., to which I am prone. 
I could not, on the other hand, quite regard the Vampire 
Mother as exclusively a middle-class English figure. 

There was also, surely, the working-class ‘Mum’ (a Cockney 
term, not used north of the Trent), and two mother-crippled 
sons I knew were French (one, to be more precise, Alsatian). 
Another TWENTIETH CENTURY man to whom I talked that 
evening at a party, and whose background is not unlike my 
own, reminded me of Francois Mauriac’s Genitrix, a prime 
example of the Vampire Mother in fiction (and by no means 
the only one in Mauriac, who could at one time have been 
described as obsessed by the theme). A differentia seems to 
be that the victims of Mum and Maman rather go in for hypo- 
chondria than turn out homosexual. Proust did both. Flaubert 
didn’t. D. H. Lawrence did neither. 

Yet, clearly, there is some connection between one (and 
perhaps the main) type of English V. M. and a homosexual 
disposition in young males. Perhaps it has something to do with 
our educational system. I have already mentioned one practice 
characteristic of those schools to which the rich English 
characteristically dispatch their sons. To be caned on the 
buttocks must surely make boys at school sympathize with each 
other in a peculiar way. The memory is perhaps what makes 
public school men stick together in later life, happily recogniz- 
ing old school ties patterned in stripes of bruise-like colour. 
Except in rather few cases at the hands of his own father, no 
working or lower-middle-class boy has ever endured this 
indignity. It is commonly understood that working-class 
converts to the homosexual faith are most hopefully to be sought 
in Church choirs, the Boy Scouts and the Navy. Like the public 
schools (and unlike the Merchant Navy, which recruits mainly 
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in Nonconformist areas), all three are C. of E. institutions. 
Presumably, the magistrates who send people to prison for 
homosexual practices are themselves public school men, a 
painful irony. Let us console ourselves with the reflection that, 
in eighteenth-century England, it was a hanging matter, 
like sheep-stealing. For converts, at any rate. Noblemen and 
bishops were usually given time to flee the country. 

Trying to do without women is one definition of homo- 
sexuality. If you accept that definition, the subject has clearly 
nothing to do with a symposium on women. But women are 
everywhere. Except at boarding schools, in the vestry, at the 
Boy Scouts and in the Navy, you can’t escape them. Homo- 
sexuality may also be defined as a particular attitude to women. 
Where it is rife, we ought to learn something about the women 
of that neighbourhood. 


* * * 


Among the titles I have rejected for this article is Oedipus 
was an Englishman. It won’t do. He wasn’t. Invented or 
euhemerized by the Greeks, he was made symbolic by an 
Austrian Jew. I thought also of Oedipus in England. Better. Less 
affected. Shakespeare (lower-middle-class Midlands) made 
Hamlet English, though still calling him a Dane. Those 
Central European gentlemen who practise psycho-analysis 
have done well in England and America. They hardly manage 
to pick up a living in France. The Hamlet of the sagas married 
en secondes noces a Pictish queen. The Picts were a matrilineal 
society. Perhaps so then were the Danes (hence all that trouble 
with uncles, for the Hamlet of the sagas was also slain by an 
uncle, pretender to his throne). Since she combined the pres- 
tige now attached to both parents, the mother in a matrilineal 
and exogamic society must have been a Vampire Mother in 
excelsis (but there would be no Oedipus situation, since the 
father’s possession of the mother was confined to that occasion 
which had produced the son). The Oedipus myth (perhaps also 
the Hamlet myth) may reflect the change-over from matri- 
lineal to patrilineal values. That may have been its lesson. We 
interpret the whole thing otherwise. Perhaps (like Macbeth’s 
battle for the Scottish throne) the V. M. in our midst is a 
survival of matriarchal values (Macbeth’s claim was through 
his wife, Gruoch). The man who has revived this line of thought 
in our time is Robert Graves, a man of mixed German and 
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Irish descent, but by upbringing pure English-public-school 
and First-World-War. 

The Virgin Queen was a White Goddess of sorts, so that 
Shakespeare’s England had a matriarchal top-dressing. There 
was something rotten in this state of ‘Denmark’, but Ophelia, 
a well-connected girl in love with the heir, failed to see what it 
was until those two international queers, Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz, appeared and the other young men took to 
camping openly. Perceiving at last what the relations were 
between Hamlet and Horatio, she went out of her mind. Her 
‘normal’ brother avenged her, but unhappily died in the 
course of doing so. For girls, things would clearly become rot- 
tener still under Fortinbras. Had Ophelia lived, she might 
herself have become a V. M. 

Jocasta must have had parents, whose names we don’t 
know or what kind of people they were. As to poor Laius, 
nobody talks about him. (Freud wrote from a son’s point of 
view.) Laius had a bit of a smash while his son was away. 
(“He would send you to that frightful school, stuck up there on 
the top of a mountain. He thought it would make a man of you, 
said you were sickly.’) Jocasta seemed pleased in an odd way. 
Oedipus wanted to know the details. Jocasta had a bright 
idea. (“You hardly knew your father, did you, Oedipus? 
Well, you remember that head-on collision you told me of, at a 
crossing . . . ’) That let her out, though it’s odd how the 
mothers always live longest and yet contrive to sound injured. 
(There she stood at the foot of his bed, in a cloud of white 
chiffon and in tears.) Diogenes said Oedipus was a fool to 
make so much fuss of a thing in which ‘cocks, dogs, donkeys and 
Persians’ see nothing wrong. (Freud stopped short of actually 
recommending incest.) In the end, Oedipus became a vampire 
father, a burden on his two daughters, to whom he complained 
unceasingly. One of them, Antigone, herself had troubles later. 

My current reading is Beckford. Before that, Diderot and 
Bougainville. No V. Ms. in Tahiti, hence perhaps the cult of 
the noble savage. In Beckford, an inverted vampirism. In 
Vathek, the mother, Carathis, is the author of all her son’s 
guilt, driving him on to each of his atrocities. At the Fonthill 
Christmas celebrations of 1781, from which Beckford’s Arabian 
tales all derive, the Alderman’s widow had in fact gone to 
Bath, leaving her son and his boys and young women and 
Italian castrati and fashionable mystagogues to devise their own 
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larks. Mrs. Alderman B. was a bitch and a snob, but young 
William seems to have found her reprehensibly disinclined to 
apply her lips to his proffered vein. (In Vathek, he sends an 
Afrit to fetch her.) One wonders how many V. Ms. of fiction 
and autobiography were in reality harmless and detached, the 
frustrated victim raging against them for this very reason. 

To say the least, blaming women for one’s misfortunes is 
unchivalrous. This is what Norman Cameron found so revolting 
about Alfred de Musset. A bourgeois characteristic (cf. early 
Goethe). Cameron was a Scottish Presbyterian. A school- 
friend of his disagrees with me about the mother-situation in 
homosexual case-histories. Certainly, vampire fathers figure 
more largely in Victorian fiction. Theobald Pontifex, Old 
Bronté. Both clergymen, the latter feeding on daughters. 
But V. Ms. also feed on their daughters, the more cruelly 
because no direct sexual feeling is involved. 


* * * 


A’s. mother had a lover, who was ‘good, clean, English’, 
whereas about the husband, A’s. father, ‘there was always 
something a bit . . . oriental.’ The one sin A’s mother could not 
tolerate in her son was ‘impurity’. From school, A. had to send 
her a postcard (they had a code) every time he committed this 
sin. A. and his mother are both Anglo-Catholics. I take 
‘oriental’ to imply Hindu rather than Muslim, for I have often 
felt that the Anglican tone was curiously Islamic and that this 
might account for British policy in the Middle East. A. is 
married, with two children who are out of control, a great 
nuisance to visitors and intermittently a worry to him. His 
pastime is driving a huge car to the public danger, preferably 
at night after drinking. A. is a novelist, quite successful but 
rich from other sources. 

It is, of course, from A. himself that one hears this story. 
A middle-aged person in private life is more likely to hear from 
the mother any stories of much younger sons. The mothers of 
B. and C. are both widows. B. is an undergraduate, C. a school- 
boy. They reflect very different types of education. B. has 
always gone to expensive day schools. They were not of the 
type called ‘progressive’, but B’s. mother adopted progressive 
attitudes in the ’thirties. There is nothing spectacular in B’s. 
behaviour. He simply appears indifferent both to girls and to 
his mother. His mother describes herself as recently saying, for 
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some reason, to B., that she had always tried not to be ‘pos- 
sessive’ (the mild ’thirties word for V. M. tendencies). B. said 
that that was just what he had missed. Of course, B’s. mother 
spoiled him just the same. In a self-sacrificing kind of way, she 
would rather have liked to set him up with girls. B’s. mother has 
a bad conscience about her late husband. C’s. mother, on the 
contrary, is understood to have been ill-treated. Certainly, she 
was left without money. 

For a short while, nevertheless, C. went to a smart prep.- 
school. There he got into a frightful emotional state. He was 
taken away. The explanation did not transpire until he began 
to introduce at a rough but well-run London grammar school 
the homosexual larks he had picked up at the prep.-school. 
A woman psychologist has told the mother that she gets a 
great deal of this kind of thing and cites two particular schools 
(both very famous) as the most productive of such misery. 
There is a lot of rather complicated class in C’s. family. The 
widow is practising Anglican. Before he first went to a boarding 
school, the boy sang in a choir. 

I suppose, of course, that boarding schools in themselves are 
a class and, on the whole, an English thing. The type of 
education still known as ‘conventional’ was devised with the 
idea of creating a highly disciplined ruling caste for a great 
Empire. Nowadays, I hear parents justifying it as a means of 
forming connections useful in later life. With characteristic 
hypocrisy, they maintain that the need for connections formed 
at school is created by other people’s snobbery, not their own. 
Snobbery is itself a form of religion, perhaps the one which has 
made most converts here since the war. There are ‘progressive’ 
boarding schools. So far as I can judge, these do indeed serve 
one main purpose of the co-educational principle, in that the 
boys like girls (you would think they might not) and vice 
versa. A disadvantage of this type of education seems to be that 
it leaves its alumni artistic but exhausted. Having had so much 
decision forced upon them in early life, they look around for 
someone who will tell them what to do. They become Catholics 
or communists, latterly Tories. Enough, they seem to feel, of 
that dreadful freedom. 

A boy at a boys’ school must often feel that his mother has 
deserted him. That, however, becomes the source of her power. 
The choice of school may, normally with justice, be attributed 
to the father. Mother, all tears and chiffon, is a boy’s reward at 
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the end of term. Occasionally, smiling and in a picture hat, she 
may appear at sports day, when young Oedipus can burst his 
heart running before her. Then father dies. The two share a 
guilty secret. They have killed father. It wasn’t mother’s fault. 
Young Oedipus takes all the blame. Foreigners claim that 
British males are incompetent lovers and their women inclined 
to frigidity. Perhaps this was Laius’s real offence. If so, young 
Oedipus won’t be told. We hear a good deal about English 
Puritanism. The residue is more accurately described as a 
Spartan fastidiousness. This is also characteristic of our 
attitude to food. Too great an interest in either food or sex is 
felt to be at once boring and caddish. The women adopt this 
essentially masculine point of view, but something in them 
seeks revenge for it later. It is even more boring to be neglected. 
Perhaps it is also more caddish to neglect. Yet, to get her own 
way with a son, the upper-middle-class English V. M. must 
always seem fastidious. So must the son. Certainly, he won’t 
betray mother with other women. What boys do in the chang- 
ing-room doesn’t count. The two things are quite unconnected. 

All this is different elsewhere. The French V. M. and the 
British working-class mother have the edge (in this) over their 
aggrieved and fastidious sister. Mum is understood to need the 
money (and the tradition is, children in work pay rent while at 
home). Maman is unashamedly rapacious. It is quite enough 
that she /ikes money. It is hard on those who must bicker with- 
out overt reference to either of the two most important sub- 
jects. As to sex, that is O.K. with Maman, so long as the girls 
constitute no financial threat. Odd, when you come to think of 
it. The mother-crippled sons I have known in France were 
eldest sons. Yet, surely, primogeniture carries more legal 
weight here. At any rate, it is to his mother’s property greed 
that the French son feels his dreadful obligation. There is no 
sexual conspiracy between them. 


* * * 


Stating a problem, one is supposed to know the solution. 
I know of none to the Vampire Mother. In fact, it isn’t my 
problem. Though I suspect him of complicity, I am sorry for 
the son victim if he is as unhappy as it is supposed that he ought 
to be. At the same time, I find the spectacle magnificent. 

He might take his mother to see Dracula. There it is made 
clear what happens when the supply is cut off. 
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But family life, like all life, is dangerous. We feed on each 
other in any human relationship. Life in any community is one 
long cannibal feast. Most of us, too, have, at one time or another, 
made pigs of ourselves over some particular dish. Most of us 
learn not to ask for too many helpings. Perhaps that is the best 
we can do. Religious V. Ms. could examine themselves on the 
score of idolatry. So, no doubt, could everybody else. Like 
Simone Weil, I have found it to be the root of most evils. 


Who’s Who 


MARGHANITA LASKI, the novelist and critic, is a member of 
the Consumer Advisory Council of the 
British Standards Institute. 


VICTOR MUSGRAVE is the director of Gallery One. 


JENNY NASMYTH is thirty-one, went to Oxford and then into 
the Foreign Service. For the last eight years 
she has been a journalist. She married in 
1948 and has three children. 


RICHARD REEs recently published a study of D. H. Lawrence 
and Simone Weil, Brave Men (Gollancz). 


MARY WARNOCK is a philosopher and a Fellow of St Hugh’s. 
She is married to another philosopher, who 
is a Fellow of Magdalen, and has four 
children. 








Women Outside the Law* 


Victor Musgrave 


The following questions were put to Mr Musgrave by the editor: 


1. Why do girls usually start being prostitutes? 

2. What sort of money do they make and how do they spend it? 
3. Effects on health. Are the V.D.s more or less eliminated now? 

Other health factors : exhaustion, drink, etc.? 

4. Their attitude to clients? 

5. Their experience with the police? 

6. Recreations? 

7. Trade union spirit? 

8. A day in the life of a prostitute? 

9. How do they look forward to the future? 
10. Lesbianism? 
11. Do they fall in love? 
12. The colour question? 
13. Religion? 


1. A combination of varying factors, partly chance, partly 
predisposition, temperament, and opportunity push a girl into 
prostitution, just as any other girl might become a typist or a 
shop assistant, or if the circumstances fall in favourably enough 
with her desires, a model or hairdresser’s apprentice. A great 
number of potential prostitutes come from the provinces or 
the East End, parts of the world where life seems rather drab; 
they’re attracted by what they think is easy money and a love 
of luxury, and are sometimes initiated into the life by a ponce, 
who may treat them badly or well, and who they may treat 
equally badly or well in return, since the real power in this 
relationship, which is the source of the money, rests with the 
woman. Some prostitutes, however, are without ponces, drift 
into the life on their own, or even enter it decisively as a career. 
Others may slowly find their way into it through loose associa- 
tions with free-spending men, such as American soldiers or 


* See Editorial. 
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other pick-ups. Nearly all these girls are in need of affection and, 
although not necessarily more highly-sexed than non-prosti- 
tutes, are probably much less inhibited. I have known girls 
enter prostitution to earn more money to help out at home 
when there is a large family and not enough income, or to earn 
enough to keep a baby. A number of married women, in what 
appear to be increasing numbers, do a little discreet ‘light 
whoring’ in the afternoons while their husbands are at work, in 
order to buy extra luxuries. The reasons why women enter the 
trade are, in fact, multifarious, and in my view the generaliza- 
tions of the probation officers and social workers on this 
aspect of the subject are far too limited. 

2. The amount of money which a girl earns depends on her 
status in the profession. In Hyde Park there was a girl, one of 
many, who charged 5s. for a short time behind a tree, and 
slung the money into a bus-conductor’s satchel she wore over 
her shoulder. She made between £5 and £10 a night, although 
this was a few years ago, and she would make less now, due to 
increasing competition and lack of money. The average 
professional, established prostitute with a regular clientele and 
a minimum charge of £1 or 30s. a time should expect to make, 
even to-day, between £100 and £200 a week. Her expenses, 
however, are extremely high, and she often supplements her 
income in other ways, through investment in property, part- 
nership in a business, and so on. Her ‘gaff’, the place where she 
works, consisting of two rooms, one for herself and one for her 
maid, with a telephone and heating extra, may cost between 
£30 and £40 a week. On top of this she must give the maid at 
least £10 a week. She has to travel to and from work by taxi, 
which may cost another £5 or £10, and there are innumerable 
other small incidental expenses, including bribes of various 
kinds, which may add another £10 or £20 a week. She also has 
to spend a lot on her appearance; some girls visit the hair- 
dresser daily. In addition there are all the expenses of her 
‘pad’, the home where she lives permanently, often in the 
suburbs where the neighbours may have no idea of what she 
does, plus the frequent cost of bringing up her children. 

Most prostitutes are generous spenders, especially when 
they’re off duty and relaxing. They can be as hard as nails 
when they strike a business deal with a client, refusing to drop 
a shilling below their fixed charge, and then spend half their 
night’s earnings treating friends in a club. They spend easily 
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on small luxuries which attract their eye; they’re easily 
tempted; I know one girl who buys several pairs of smart 
shoes a week. Some are able to save and others are not, especi- 
ally when there is a ponce or a partly-kept man in the back- 
ground. Many of the successful ones buy cars, almost always a 
Ford Consul or a Zephyr Zodiac with automatic gear change. 

3. The effects on the health of a life of prostitution vary with 
the physique, and especially the temperament of the girl. 
Most of the prostitutes I know are pretty healthy and astonish- 
ingly un-neurotic. An established girl with experience is 
unlikely ever to catch a venereal disease. The practice of using 
a ‘rubber’, or sheath, is strict and general, and may often be 
preceded by an examination of the client to which he is prob- 
ably unaware he has been submitted. Of course, the ‘mysteries,’ 
that is to say new girls without a ‘gaff’, or occasional amateurs, 
may expose themselves to risk and pass it on, but these are in 
the minority. Prostitutes like a drink, although some hardly 
touch it, and when a girl really starts to hit the bottle it is for 
the sort of reason that most women might do so — to drown an 
unhappy love affair. It’s a temporary thing, and not, as might 
be supposed, because her way of life gets her down. Most girls 
have a natural resilience, and are optimists with cheerful 
natures; they have to be, or they wouldn’t get many clients, 
nor would they stand the life for long. Financial difficulties are 
liable to be one of their chief worries; their expenses are so 
high that if they lose a week or two’s work for any reason they 
can end up in quick trouble. 

4. In general the girls have no special preferences among 
their clients. They just think about them as little as possible. 
They are experts at simulating interest, or ‘getting moody’, as 
it is called, and the real professionals are able to satisfy their 
clients’ wishes with care and brilliance. The work is a means 
to an end, a job to be done, like washing up, except that it’s 
more profitable, and the high degree of human interest in- 
volved makes it more absorbing. Some girls will take anybody, 
cripples, old men, perverts of every kind; others are extremely 
discriminating, some refuse coloured men, and so on. Most 
girls will refuse drunks; they also develop a ‘feeling’ if a man is 
not ‘right’ in some way, and warn other girls about him. 
Some girls specialize in ‘kinky’ clients - masochists, fetichists, 
transvestites; others find this too much trouble, although it’s 
more profitable, and prefer a quick, straight ‘lay’. They do 
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their best for their clients, give good value, and often receive 
them regularly for years. I have also known cases where girls 
have gone to considerable trouble and patience to cure clients 
of perversions. 

Sometimes a girl has a rich man who visits her at regular or 

irregular intervals and who might even give her a large 
‘salary’. She might even have two or three such men at the 
same time, and their visits are sufficiently infrequent to enable 
her to go on the streets when she feels like it as well. The girls 
find these men sweet but boring; they are sometimes taken on 
cruises or trips abroad by them, and the liaison lasts until the 
man gets tired of her or the girl can no longer bear to stifle her 
yawns. 
5. The ‘cowboys’, the ‘law’, the police, are, of course, one 
of the chief bugbears in a prostitute’s life. They are for ever 
harrying her, moving her on, chasing her and interfering with 
her work. The relationship is a curious one, in a way friendly on 
both sides; most girls submit willingly enough when they are 
‘due’ for arrest, about every two weeks; a girl will sometimes 
ask the law to arrest her to-morrow instead of to-night as she 
just has to get the rent, and he’ll agree. 

6. Prostitutes like the cinema, although they could hardly be 
described as addicts; the hours when the cinemas are open 
usually coincide with their working hours. In any case, the 
more successful ones possess TV. They read, but not much. 
Their lives are full of incident, and large or small dramas and 
crises constantly occur; they’re sociable, they spend hours 
gossiping with friends, on the telephone, in the street, at home 
and in clubs. They live for the moment, to some extent. They 
are very much concerned with life and reality; their tastes in 
literature probably correspond with those of the average 
reader of Woman, although I know one girl who can quote 
Baudelaire and another who can reel off sections of Tennyson 
or Shelley. But life is too real for them to bother much with 
fiction. In a club or a café one prostitute out of two will make 
for the juke box and play her favourite hit the minute she 
enters. 

7. Any established, professional girl is scrupulously honest. 
She has a fixed price and stands by it, and gives value for it, 
although if a mug gives her more, as sometimes happens, she 
naturally accepts it. If a prostitute borrows money from one 
of her friends she usually regards it as an obligation, and 
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eventually repays it. As in every business there are girls who 
give the trade a bad name, but they’re in the minority, and they 
don’t last long. The other girls — and prostitutes are extremely 
understanding and tolerant people — just wouldn’t stand for a 
hoister or a roller on their beat, a girl who is out to rob men. 
The girls don’t mind a newcomer on a beat, if she has profes- 
sional standards and is well behaved, but they would be cool 
to a trouble-maker, although even then they might not take 
active steps to drive her away. A boycott, so far as gossip or 
help is concerned, would be the more likely treatment. 

Prostitutes are totally unorganized, and all stories that they 
are run by vice-syndicates are a complete fabrication of the 
popular Press and sensational novelists. The only indirect 
control ever exercised is by ‘ponce’ landlords, who may own 
one or several gaffs and extract exorbitant rents. Prostitutes are 
individuals, and a high degree of organizing ability is necessary 
for a successful one to establish herself in the West End of 
London. In addition she needs to possess brains, delicacy, 
flexibility, personality, judgement, tact, character, wit, tem- 
perament and spirit. Although, as I have said, each girl is 
very much an individual, she’ll help another girl in various 
ways if the need arises, from hospital visits if she is ill to the 
ritual stroke of the lapel which warns that the law is approach- 
ing. 

8. Each girl spends her day differently. It is really impossible 
to generalize. If a girl is married or has children she might rise 
fairly early, if she lives alone and starts work late she would 
get up late. Some girls work afternoons, a large number from 
after six, when the shop below the gaff closes, until midnight or 
more, others only start work when the theatres close, working 
the Front (Coventry Street) or Shaftesbury Avenue, doing 
‘all-nights’ for £5 or £10 or more, or short times in taxis. Let 
us assume that Maisie, a girl who works in Greek Street, 
arrives at the gaff around six o’clock. Her maid will have been 
there before her, laid out towels or Kleenex, according to the 
luxury or otherwise of her mistress’s tastes, or even toilet paper, 
put the rubbers ready for use, and prepared a kettle for tea. 
Maisie will greet the maid, have a giggle (gossip) with her for 
a while, probably spend some considerable time making up, 
and then go down into the street. Some nights she might wait 
an hour, or hours, before getting off. Or she might be off in a 
minute. (One of the most successful girls I knew was almost 
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never in the street. Her maid’s room always had three or four 
men sitting in it awaiting their turn.) She might do three or 
four men in an evening, or a good average of ten or twelve. 
She relies on Fridays, Saturdays, and often Sundays; on those 
three days she expects to clean up between £50 and £100. 
Many girls who start work late in Curzon Street, Park Lane, 
Piccadilly or Shaftesbury Avenue come to the West End long 
beforehand, and meet their friends to dance and drink at clubs 
which are used almost exclusively by prostitutes, ponces and 
criminals. These clubs are pleasant, cheerful places, with good 
music and a happy atmosphere. The habitués of these clubs all 
know each other and form an extremely closed circle which the 
occasional stranger who stumbles in finds it difficult to enter. I 
should say they are much more difficult to penetrate than 
debutante society. 

Prostitutes run a number of occupational risks, of which 
disease, as mentioned before, is minimal. The worst is the sex 
maniac, although these are few and far between, the man who 
suddenly pulls out a gun or a knife and uses it. Debt is another, 
because the demands on a girl are many, and she is always 
liable to run into money trouble. The funny thing is, that 
whatever tragedies befall them, the girls seldom complain. 
They accept the good with the bad, pleased by the good, 
extraordinarily stoical over the bad. 

g. Although prostitutes tend very much to be concerned 
with the pre-occupations of the present, they also look ahead. 
Many get married, sometimes to criminals who do a ‘job’ and 
go to the ‘nick’ for it, when the girl goes out on the streets 
again, while others settle down with a man in a straight job. 
Others continue for years to live with one or more ponces. 
Still more invest in a business. I know girls who own restaurants, 
beauty salons, car firms. I should think 60 to 70 per cent of the 
girls have children, acquired either before or after they started 
on the game. Most of the girls end up by getting married 
sooner or later. 

10. There’s undoubtedly a latent Lesbian streak in many 
prostitutes. They spend an inordinate amount of time gossiping 
among themselves, and will frequently sit apart from the men 
in groups in the clubs. But the proportion of active Lesbians is 
very small. Some of the girls have experimented briefly and 
tentatively, but they quickly return to men, if they ever left 
them. I know of only a handful of permanent Lesbian relation- 
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ships among the girls. The bond between them is rather that of 
the feminine concord of a society outside the law. 

11. Prostitutes fall in love exactly as do women who are not 
prostitutes; they are attracted to men for the same reasons, 
and they are often disillusioned just as bitterly. If a prostitute 
falls in love she is likely to be earning more than the man; she 
starts to help him out, the man very often accepts it, and he 
becomes a ponce. Most prostitutes have permanent lovers; 
as with other women the affairs are sometimes brief and some- 
times very long. I know many lovers of prostitutes who do a 
good day’s work in a legitimate job. These are men who really 
love the girl and want to take her off the streets. Others are 
content to remain a ponce for ever, in which case the relation- 
ship is apt to break up, although frequently not for years. It 
may seem odd to the casual reader that a man can love a 
woman who gives herself to other men many times a day. 
But it must be remembered that the men the prostitute goes 
with mean exactly nothing to her. 

12. It is certainly true that many West Indians and Africans 
are expert ponces. Lazy by nature, lovers of women, they are 
prepared to spend endless time and attention on gratifying a 
woman’s pleasure, and in subtle ways. In London there is a 
fairly sharp division between the women who like coloured 
men and those who don’t. Indistinct sado-masochistic elements 
are involved. The number of coloured clubs, and the number of 
white women attracted by the facile coloured charmers, seems 
to be growing. I have also noticed a tendency among the girls 
who don’t go with coloured men to ‘look down on’ those who 
do. 

13. Prostitutes, in my experience, are hardly active where 
religious matters are concerned, although they often wear a 
crucifix on a gold chain round their necks, relic of an abandoned 
Catholicism. They are also inclined, in a very sporadic and 
desultory way, to see that their children are instilled with a 
certain amount of religious training. 
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Out and About 


Women against the Bomb 


VEN a blind person entering the large Assembly Hall at 
| Bremmes House would have known this was an extra- 

ordinary meeting. It sounded quite unlike any other. 
For the voices were those of hundreds of women filing into their 
seats without a single manly bass to deepen the pitch. But the 
sound had none of the shrillness one notices in a girls’ school or 
even in a women’s college; this must, I think, have been because 
the audience were of all ages, from the students to elderly 
women, and the older voices softened the total blend. 

It had been raining all day, and now was raining harder 
than ever. All the tickets had been sold several days before, but 
quite a large queue of women hopeful of getting places was lined 
up in Great Smith Street. The management of Church House, 
whether because they disliked the meeting, or because it is 
how they would normally behave, were so hostile to the 
queuers when they asked if they might come into the ample 
corridors to escape the downpour, that, without the slightest 
provocation, they actually called in the police. A peacemaker 
from the Campaign arrived in time to end this one-sided war. 

The atmosphere of the Assembly Hall is padded, lifeless and 
over-solemn, but it has what is probably the best sound system 
in London, and the fact that the seats are ringed round the 
handsome oak table and massy chairs of the platform makes for 
a greater intimacy between speaker and audience than is pos- 
sible in the ordinary box-like public hall. This was of very 
great benefit to the meeting — indeed perhaps was essential to 
its success. 

What was original in the ‘Women Against the Bomb’ pro- 
gramme was that it had been designed as a whole with some- 
thing of the care of a stage production. Very few women 
(perhaps it is to their credit) are good orators, but many are 
able speakers — especially if their speeches need not be long. 
What is more, and I am sure I am judging objectively, being 
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much less egotistical, they want to collaborate and not com- 
pete with one another, and to keep exactly within the allotted 
time. In practice on this occasion, although no less than sixteen 
readers and speakers took part, we finished triumphantly only 
five minutes behind schedule. 

The overall plan of the programme was to begin on a note of 
cool intellectual argument, with emphasis on the genetical 
dangers which are of such special concern to women, and to 
work up to a deliberate and controlled evocation of emotion. 
Many people have accused the leaders of the Campaign of 
emotionalism, and they in turn have denied it, but as the 
Chairman said at the beginning of the meeting, with the 
evident approval of the audience, there is such a thing as 
right emotion and women are more able than men to experience 
it without shame, and act upon it with intelligence. 

The first speech came from Marghanita Laski, who looked 
quite astonishingly slight as she rose from the enormous, 
richly-carved piece of ecclesiastical furniture, intended to 
support not a slip of a girl, but a fine figure of a bishop. Her 
closely-reasoned arguments against the claims that Britain’s 
possession of the Bomb really made us a first-class power, 
strengthened our influence with the United States, or deterred 
Russia from attacking us, was followed by a speech by Dr 
Winifred de Kok, the T V Women’s Doctor. This was the first 
essay in deliberate contrast, of which there were to be several 
during the course of the meeting. To begin with, Dr de Kok 
was equal to her chair in stature, and she spoke with a simple 
appeal that would have held the least intellectual member of a 
Mothers’ Union. Yet while she was talking of the horror for 
women of an increased expectation of defective children, she 
was also expressing the all-important moral case against the 
statistical view of human life. Ten thousand freak babies may 
be a minute percentage of the world’s births, but to calculate 
individual suffering with decimal points is the beginning of evil. 

Dr Antoinette Pirie, who followed, is probably the most 
effective of the scientific speakers for the Campaign. She has a 
sympathetic warmth about her, and while she is meticulous 
in her facts, she has none of that refusal to relate them to 
opinions and value judgements, that makes most scientists 
appear such wan neuters in public debate. After estimating the 
harm already done to all the peoples in the world by bomb 
tests, and the incalculable damage to our genetical inheritance 
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that would result from nuclear war, she flung in the grimly 
humorous suggestion that male sperm should be banked now, 
and AI D made compulsory for many generations of mothers 
after a war. Children only half of whose genes were damaged 
might offer a chance for the survival of the species. 

After this mental harrowing, the audience were allowed a 
little relief by Mrs Amabel Williams-Ellis’s lively exposure of 
the dishonest futility of preparations for Civil Defence. The 
opening half of the meeting ended with what might be called 
the first of the set pieces. The actresses Frances Rowe and 
Rosamund John read extracts from the press and official 
publications, carefully arranged in counterpoint to suit the 
two alternating voices. As the almost incredible expressions 
of stupidity, folly and madness built up by way of the expendi- 
bility of Britain, to space warfare, megacorpses and city-sized 
craters, the audience made sounds of indignation, horror and 
bitter amusement, evidently following every shot in this quick- 
firing repartee. 

The second part of the programme began with three young 
women speaking for two or three minutes each — as a student 
(Hope Edwards, secretary of the Combined Universities 
Committee), as a teacher of philosophy (Iris Murdoch who gave 
a mathematically exact analysis of relative and absolute reasons 
for opposing our nuclear armament), and an ‘ordinary’ mother 
of young children (Mrs Macaulay). After this arpeggio, Diana 
Collins struck a full chord with her fine, direct declaration of 
the moral issue as she saw it as a Christian. Her final moving 
plea for international morality in place of an utterly dis- 
credited ‘realism’ led to the frankly emotive part of the evening, 
as Mrs Edita Morris, who with her husband runs the Hiroshima 
Rest Centre, rose to introduce letters written to her by the wife 
of a young Japanese who was dying of radiation leukaemia 
thirteen years after his exposure. 

Jill Balcon has great restraint combined with intense 
sensibility and as she finished the letters (so unemotionally and 
sometimes so naively written) with the death of the man and 
the widow left wondering if she too, with her children, must 
soon face the same ghastly suffering, the hush in the hall was 
complete. By a common understanding, no one applauded. 
Second after second went by of this numbed, motionless silence. 
It was a cruel situation for the next performer, and it is doubtful 
whether anyone but Peggy Ashcroft could have carried it off. 
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To follow this tragedy of real life with anything but a great 
work of art, required unique powers, but she possesses them. 
The beauty of her voice combined with her extraordinary 
ability to project emotion enabled her to bring the exhortation 
to women to resist war, which had been written for the occasion, 
to a telling climax. 

To make a break before the final envoi, the Chairman an- 
nounced the result of the collection — the most remarkable sum 
of over £670. Then Margaret Lane with the most artful art- 
lessness in the world made a charming and amusing speech 
exactly calculated to relax the tension while at the same time 
suggesting to the audience the many private and individual 
ways in which they, as women, could work for the Campaign. 

In addition to the speakers, there was a most distinguished 
platform. It is invidious to select, but they included Dame Rose 
Macaulay, Dame Alix Meynell, and two women Fellows of the 
Royal Society. Messages of support were read from Elizabeth 
Bowen, Dame Edith Evans, Barbara Hepworth, Moira 
Shearer and Dame Edith Sitwell. Ruth Cohen, Christina 
Foyle, Rosamund Lehmann, and Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, 
F.R.S., were among those who would have been present 
if they could. Women are as various as men — of course they 
are, and nothing could have illustrated it better than the 
contrasting types taking part in our programme. Yet this 
impressive list of supporters, the packed hall, and quite un- 
usual spirit of the audience, shows that this at last is an issue 
which has brought the majority of thinking women a new 
unity. No doubt many of us splashed home through the relent- 
less rain wondering if we can make our strength felt. We have 
more to withhold than in the days of Lysistrata! 


JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


The Constant Nympho 

T is one of the ironies of history, as they say, that France 
) Eee be represented at this crisis in her fortunes by 

General de Gaulle and Brigitte Bardot. As an unknown, 
pseudo-French philosopher once wrote: La frivolité est inscrite 
dans l’univers méme. If you sit at a café table in the open air in 
Paris to reflect on the political situation, your attention is idly 
engaged by the fact that every thirtieth girl or so who passes is 
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an imitation Bardot; she is blonde and bemused; she gazes 
steadily forward and follows her lips, which are already set in 
a pre-kiss pout; she rides on her hips as if they were a built-in 
pony; she is wearing some simple smock or sack or shift that has 
a two-way look about it, that is, it will come off as easily as it 
went on. The situation could not be plainer if she carried 
a banner inscribed with the question ‘Do you want a naughty 
little girl?’ 

Le grand Charles et la petite Brigitte; one is a father-figure, the 
other is an adolescent, an ingénue libertine, the kid sister of the 
boy next door, or better still, a warm little refugee from the 
nearest orphanage, a rose-bud slightly crushed. It is important 
to notice that she is not really a woman. She represents the 
modern retreat into adolescence, which has produced a male 
type in England but no proper — or should we say universally 
valid ? — female type. I suspect her of being modelled ultimately 
on Marilyn Monroe. Being French, she is presented as a 
harder, more direct, creature, but like Miss Monro she portrays 
characters with a slight touch of mental deficiency, and this 
mental deficiency is in itself subtly erotic. The probation officer 
is just round the corner, as it were; sex is natural, but sex is also 
wicked, thank God. We are a long way here from the two 
main tradition! French woman (a) the pure jeune fille, who is 
gay, resourceful and poetic and will grow into a good wife, and 
(6) the kept woman, seductive, worldly-wise and skilful. There 
are some historical precedents, however; in the eighteenth 
century, Manon Lescaut and a number of girls in the later 
novels (e.g. Cécile in Les liatsons dangereuses) were really juve- 
nile delinquents; at the turn of the nineteenth century, there 
was a kind of adolescent grisette who appeared in Courteline and 
Colette; later, in the twentieth century, there were two film- 
stars, now apparently forgotten, - Simone Simon and Cécile 
Aubry — who specialized in soiled-rose-bud parts. But, judging 
by the two films I have seen — Dieu créa la femme and Les bi- 
joutiers du clair de lune — and also by the ballet Le rendez-vous 
manqué, which seems to have been largely the work of the 
same man, Roger Vadim, the present young female has, apart 
from her slight mental deficiency, one or two other charac- 
teristics which did not exist in her predecessors. 

To begin with, she is sunburned, physically healthy and 
undressed. It should be observed that her nudity is not the 
opposite of being well-dressed. Traditionally, erotic effects 
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have often been achieved by the contrast between elaborate 
finery and disrobing. The final point about a very complicated 
and expensive toilette is, presumably, its eminent metaphorical 
destructibility. I have just remembered, while wondering 
about this, that as a boy I read a story somewhere about English- 
men in a remote colonial station who developed a special kind 
of golf, which consisted in aiming the ball at a brand-new, 
tick-tocking alarm clock, with the intention of destroying it. 
Crates of alarm clocks were sent out from England for this 
express purpose. I have just this minute understood the reason 
for the mysterious satisfaction the story gave me, and why the 
newness of the clocks was so important. It is a pity I cannot 
recall the name of the genius responsible for the story. Perhaps 
he wrote other things which would throw light on the more 
specialized kinds of fetichism, the prolonged hors d’oeuvre of 
décolletage, for instance (cf. ‘salt-cellars’) or high heels. But to 
continue with Mlle Bardot; she kicks off her shoes at every 
opportunity and she is not dressed at all. In this, she is poles 
apart from Marlene Dietrich, Edwige Feuillére, Martine Carol, 
etc. She has only one postiche feature (at least I guess it to be 
postiche) ; this is the mane of flaming red-gold hair she displays 
in the more dramatic scenes. Otherwise, she has the earthy 
nakedness of a perpetual holiday in the South of France. This 
is quite innocent; it is simply a recognition of the normal 
promiscuity of modern life. It may excite old people over 
thirty - admittedly, there seemed to be a lot of them in the 
cinema — but it cannot appear very remarkable, except for 
its technical perfection, to the average young man who goes 
bathing with his sisters and girl friends. ‘You have never seen 
more of Bardot’, proclaims the advertisement for the latest 
film with feigned naivety. If Vadim had just turned his ex-wife 
into a one-woman nude show, he would not be making a for- 
tune. Like all serious eroticists, he works on the deeper principle 
— du sang, de la volupté et de la mort. He uses cruelty verging on 
sadism. 

For example, in Dieu créa la femme, the young bridegroom 
gets his nose punched on the way back from church and staggers 
bleeding to the marriage-bed at midday, instead of sitting 
down to the wedding-breakfast. He has to bleed, I take it, 
because his wife is not a virgin and he has humbly begged her 
to marry him; at the same time, he has been beaten up in her 
defence, so that the blood also gives him a certain authority 
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over her. The wife wipes away the blood and makes love to 
him. Afterwards, she goes downstairs in her dressing-gown to 
get food for them both. She loads a tray from the table, under 
the noses of the wedding guests, who are dumbfounded by this 
outburst of instinct. The loud bassoon, as it were, has been 
sounded in their ears. This is a really good passage, reminiscent 
of the barbaric touches in the best old Soviet films; perhaps 
Vadim owes something to his Russian origins. In Les bijoutiers 
du clair de lune, the young lover is beaten up in the very first 
scene, partly to establish the atmosphere of Spanish violence 
in which everything will take place, and partly to create a bond 
with the two women looking on who are to be sacrificed to him. 
There are other, milder but nevertheless characteristic, 
episodes. The young heroine, Bardot, is humiliated when a shelf 
on which she is kneeling collapses and this starts offa half-humor- 
ous, half-hysterical pillow-fight with her aunt, who is sexually her 
rival; this scene has the ring of truth about it. Later, however, 
when her uncle chases her across the countryside with the 
intention of spanking her, the film threatens to collapse into 
the grotesque funniness, which is never far removed from 
solemn eroticism. It may be that Vadim has an uncertain 
sense of humour. Certainly, the major sequence in which the 
two young lovers fight in the desert and Bardot’s dress is ripped 
off her back, revealing her to be without any underwear at all 
but still ready for a passionate embrace after several days’ 
acute starvation, stimulates only the diaphragm and the eye- 
brows. It is contrary to ancient French wisdom. I was privileged 
many years ago to know a demi-mondaine, a pure Colette figure, 
who would explain things for the benefit of my young ears. She 
once touched on the professional difficulties raised by the 
innovation of winter sports: ‘Vous comprenez, aprés avoir fait 
du ski toute la journée, on n’est guére d’attaque le soir.’ A 
fortiori, after a week’s starvation in the desert. 

But Vadim’s principal trick, I think, and one which shows 
how modern and ungentlemanly he is, is to place desire 
primarily in the woman. ‘La femme est en rut, etc.’, to give it 
its correct literary credentials. The old-fashioned vamp was 
always a kind of Delilah, that is, she seduced the man in order 
to express her power over him or to achieve wealth and security. 
Or she fell in love and was looking for a reciprocation of the 
sentiment. I don’t remember ever before seeing a film in which 
the theme was the openly expressed physiological urge of the 
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female. ‘Aprés le droit de vote, le droit 4 l’orgasme’, as some- 
body else has put it. The heroine of Dieu créa la femme is a child 
of nature, with a love of sunshine, food and fun. She is attracted 
to a young man, whose avowed intention is just to spend the 
night with her. She veers away and marries his younger brother, 
who sincerely loves her. But then she mopes, because she is 
still physically obsessed with the older youth. She provokes 
him in various ways, finally biting him on the shoulder with 
plain animal irritation which produces the required effect. 
Afterwards, she is upset, partly with remorse, it seems, and 
partly because of continuing dissatisfaction. She wanders off 
to a low dive and expresses her ungovernable frenzy in a wild 
dance with a negro band. Her husband discovers her dancing 
and, while he had been prepared to overlook her infidelity, he 
cannot bear such a public exhibition, so he shoots at her. The 
shot misses but wakes her up from her trance. The husband 
slaps her face and she smiles and follows him meekly back 
home. The moral obviously is that a girl like that needs to be 
symbolically murdered, and then beaten, before she can under- 
stand that her husband is really virile. 

In Les bijoutters du clair de lune, the heroine has just come home 
from her convent school, but she announces that she no longer 
takes a theoretical view of sex and cannot do without the young 
man who has taken her fancy. Her aunt desires the same young 
man and, during a pause in her husband’s funeral procession, 
raises her black lace veil to gaze meaningfully into the young 
man’s eyes, so that he can know that the wife is waiting for 
him, now that he has killed the husband. As for that dreadful 
concoction, Le rendez-vous manqué, the only non-boring spot in 
it was the seduction dance by the magnificent blonde vamp, 
Noelle Adam, who should by rights have been carrying a whip 
and wearing high, red-leather boots. The fashionable audience 
would then have had to recognize what it was they were ap- 
plauding. 

It will be clear that I regard these three productions as 
being mainly pornographic. But the two films, at least, are not 
altogether despicable. If you go to see them in a purely 
sociological spirit, you come out feeling that you have not 
entirely wasted your time. In some respects, it will be better 
for the youth of the world to see them than to sit in dangerous 
solitude reading the episode of the carbuncular young man in 

The Waste Land or the collected works of André Gide. Gide 
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was a genius, but on his own admission he reached the age of 
seventy-five or so before realizing that desire might exist in a 
woman. Hence a great deal of unnecessary writing and a num- 
ber of misdirected young men. No-one who has seen Vadim’s 
films could fall into this error, so to that extent they are bene- 
ficial. Nor is it their eroticism which is harmful, because if we 
take eroticism in the sense of a proper feeling for the tangle of 
instinct, it is, as the best people have always known and as 
practically everybody knows by now, a major constituent of 
all good art. In the two films there are occasional good pagan 
touches, apart from the wedding-breakfast scene already 
mentioned. For instance, in Les bijoutiers du clair de lune, when 
the young man is about to get into bed with the young woman 
for the first time, she explains that this is a unique moment for 
her. He plucks a spray of orange blossom from a branch out- 
side the window and slowly and carefully makes her a head- 
dress with the flowers, thus re-establishing ceremonial, in a 
poetic way, within the outlaw society of two. 

The weakness is that in neither film is the eroticism well 
enough organized to keep it on the level of art, or integrated 
with any philosophical attitude. Most of the time it is just 
fitful pornography, with one or two stabs at a higher meaning. 
Some very unconvincing play is made in both films with the 
idea that the heroine is an orphan who has not been adequately 
treated by the adult world. To do Mlle Bardot justice, she 
utters all these bits with a sly incredulity which demolishes 
them there and then. A shade more subtle, perhaps, is the 
attempt to emphasize that Mlle Bardot is nature’s child by 
giving her a love of animals. In Dieu créa la femme, she has a 
bird and a rabbit (but she doesn’t go home to them very often), 
and in Les bijoutiers du clair de lune she is accompanied by a 
donkey and a piglet. This may be meant to indicate — if it is 
not just put in because animals go down well in films — that 
the physiological drive is connected with motherhood, which 
would be fine if the rest of the plot were organized realistically. 
But it is just thrown together. The first film ends with the young 
husband leading the repentant female back to the conjugal 
nest on the day after her infidelity. And what if, at the end of 
the month, he discovers he is going to be the father of his own 
nephew? The second film, too, gets more and more unrealistic 
as it goes on and finishes in a romantic mush, with the little 
sex kitten turning into a great metaphysical lover and dying 
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sublimely, rather like /a dame aux camélias. And in both, the 
photography, colour and dialogues are all mediocre. 

The best that can be said for them, then, is that both are com- 
mercial products made by someone with a serious, if patchy, 
interest in lasciviousness. One should no doubt salute a serious 
mind, whatever its field of operation. For a few months, Mlle 
Bardot will have been the naked figure around which the 
French flag traditionally wraps and unwraps itself. 


J. G. W. 


Ella 


S soon as she appears, your spirits lift. Her body is 
ample, comfortable, and easily carried on her elegant 


sprightly feet as she steps up to the microphone, briskly 
professional yet with a sense of enjoyment like a girl’s. In her 
face shine appraising sardonic almond eyes, the wide generous 
nose dilates, and the amused lips savour the situation of her 
presence there among you. About her whole person is an air of 
absolute indestructibility. And then, with a smack matter-of- 
fact attack, she starts to sing. 

And how she sings! Ella Fitzgerald, if not ‘the greatest’, is 
certainly the most universal female popular singer of the 
English-speaking world: universal, that is, by the variety of the 
songs she sings in popular ballad and jazz idiom, by the 
original stylings that she uses in her interpretations, and by the 
different publics that admire her, ranging, as they do, from 
juke-box primitives to the Roman- suited hi-fi esoterics with their 
mine-detector ears. To be, in the mid-twentieth century, an 
immensely popular artist of the highest calibre is an astonish- 
ing achievement, partly explicable by her gifts and partly by 
her nature, each admirable as the other. 

The voice itself, the actual instrument, is not remarkable: a 
‘healthy, rather ordinary voice’ is how one of her own sleeve- 
notes describes it, not unkindly. But everything else she has, or 
has acquired. An inborn sense of rhythm, so strongly felt that 
she can vary the beat to a preposterous degree without ever for 
a second losing it. Clear, precise diction, and a sixth sense for 
pace. Easy, assured and infinitely flexible phrasing, graceful, 
undulating, and vivacious. 

Thus equipped, Ella can interpret her songs in the richest 
possible way. In one sense, she is entirely faithful to the 
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lyricist’s and the composer’s purpose. She has an intense affec- 
tion for the words and, above all, the meaning of each phrase, 
which she delivers with no condescension whatever, without 
smart twists of intellectualization, and with no concession 
towards intrusive sentiment. But in another way, she departs, 
or seems to, from the ‘usual’ interpretation of the song — until 
one remembers that no song exists until it is sung, that it is 
the singer who in a real sense partly creates it, and that there 
are therefore no ‘usual’ versions of a song at all. For Ella, using 
her voice as an instrumentalist would his wind or strings, and 
possessed of musicianship of a quality that enables her to 
transform the melody in a free improvisation, can recreate a 
song, making it seem, at first hearing, almost ‘unrecognizable’. 
And not only change the song, but change her voice, or seem 
to. It is her chameleon-like self-identification with the mood 
and style of the number that leads to the variations of quality 
in her singing, ranging from almost hoarse, sharp, exclamatory 
teen-age sounds to entirely mature (but always youthful) 
middle-register notes of velvety smoothness. 

As one would expect, she is the past-mistress of the throw- 
away technique: understatement may be sustained throughout 
a song, but without diminishing the urgency, the fluency of 
communication, the quiet excitement of the sound. Sometimes 
the whole conception of a rather meaningless number (a few 
too excessive love ballads, for example) is altered by a total 
throw-away, and a mad acceleration of speed, so that instead of 
falling into bathos by singing the ditty straight, Ella catches the 
mood the ballad-writer really intended by a roller-skate delivery 
of a sort of berserk enthusiasm, bowling madly along to save 
the melody from the death-kiss of a guffaw. Scat, or wordless 
onomatopoeic sound, often mildly indecent, she sings as nobody 
else quite can — delightfully and entirely convincingly. Singers’ 
gimmicks are clipped to an absolute minimum: for instance, the 
slight catch in the throat in the middle of a word (much abused 
by her numberless imitators); the almost inaudible tremolo 
in certain sustained notes; and the occasional smokey shiver 
when she rises to the treble clef. 

Reflected in these splendid sounds is a no less splendid 
personality. What is she most like, to hear, to look at, to 
imagine? At moments, certainly, like Mom, a thoroughly 
reassuring character, but a Mom of a particular kind: that 
rare and admirable species who turn an amused eye upon the 
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young, and who would tolerate from them just simply anything 
at all. For instance, when Ella has made us understand the real 
sense of an apparently familiar song, her attitude seems like 
that of an amiable and clear-witted schoolmarm teaching 
esteemed and very bright young people: with no patronage, and 
with affection and a lively interest. It is thus, too, that while 
nothing could be less morbid, and more normal, than her song, 
her style has a certain sexlessness, a sense of disembodiment 
from physical entanglements that is replaced by a general 
vague elation. She even, at times, contrives to guy sex, entirely 
without heaviness, in the manners of expert practitioners in 
this knife-edge art like Mae West, Sinatra, Marilyn Monroe 
and Groucho Marx. Yet nothing could be further from the 
bland inverted pallor of the now very popular Lesbian-type 
singers. She has, in short, an extremely light, oblique touch 
emotionally, combined with a direct stylistic general frontal 
attack. 

It is also the voice of a great lady with a wonderfully crazy 
streak to her: the grande dame presence with undercurrents of 
entirely uninhibited, unselfconscious mayhem. Often, in her 
songs, she seems most graciously to descend the stairs half 
way ... then leap on the bannisters and slide the rest, though 
arriving always entirely the right way up at her destination. 
You can’t describe her, really, as an ‘actress’, because the 
sense of a ‘performance’ in the usual way is altogether 
lacking. She’s so good you only have to listen, it is the voice 
that acts. Nor, unless you see her, does her voice sound par- 
ticularly ‘coloured’ — just as she seems any age between sixteen 
and forty (which is close on what she really is), so does her 
voice sound as if it might belong to either race. 

In a word (or two), her outstanding characteristics are her 
radiant bonhomie as a human being and, as a performer, her 
agile swinging easy unornamental delivery, conveying a 
variety of moods of which the finest one is lyrical, glowing with 
warmth and light. The all-enveloping sensation that her music 
gives is of a relaxed acceptance of this life - acceptance, not 
advocacy; and her criticism is confined to a mildly cocked 
eyebrow, or a sigh. To hear her is to be given, in the most 
telling and pleasurable form, that particular lift of the spirits 
that is the great gift of jazz, in its more positive moods, to our 
frowning, cross-patch age. 


COLIN MACINNES. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, —- A note by John Beavan in your June issue gives 
credit to ‘Dorothy Parker and others’ for the lyrics of the Broadway 
production of Candide. I should like to point out that Dorothy Parker 
must in this instance be called one of the others, the lyrics in the 
main being the work of a young and greatly talented American 
poet, Richard Wilbur. Mr Wilbur, the author of several books 
of poetry, won the National Book Award in 1957 for Things of This 
World, a collection of poems. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT ALBERT. 


136 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
JULY 14TH, 1958 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I have just been reading the review in your July number 
of Monsieur Roger Peyrefitte’s Special Friendships, and was surprised 
to observe that though you discuss at some length the translation 
of this book, yet you do not consider it necessary to mention the 
name of the translator. 

I have just returned from the 1st International Conference of 
Translators of Literary Works in Warsaw (where I was one of the 
two English translators who attended). Various resolutions were 
unanimously carried there, one of the most important being that 
though the translator’s task was difficult, important and respon- 
sible, and valuable as a contribution to world culture and to real 
friendship between peoples, nevertheless it was often despised and 
neglected, and we therefore pledged ourselves to strive to induce 
literary critics to include in their reviews an assessment of the work 
of the translator as co-author of the book presented by him to the 
public in his native language. I am sure your publication is in 
sympathy with this aim. 

Yours faithfully, 


BARBARA WRIGHT. 
18 WELLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
JULY 17TH, 1958. 


[We apologize. The omission of Mr Edward Hyams’s name was 
a pure oversight. We are in full sympathy with the resolutions in 
question.—Ed. ] 








Book Reviews 


ENGLAND’S ON THE ANVIL! By John Raymond. (Collins. 18s.) 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND OTHERS. By S. C. Roberts, Master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 
18s. 6d.) 


THE ANGRY DECADE, A SURVEY OF THE CULTURAL REVOLT 
OF THE 1950s. By Kenneth Allsop. (Peter Owen. 215.) 


What these three books have in common is that they are all about 
literature, yet none of them is a work of pure literary criticism, in 
the sense, say, that Professor L. C. Knights’s Explorations is. Mr. 
Raymond represents the smarter, Mr Allsop the more popular 
kind of contemporary literary journalism; the Master of Pembroke, 
in his pleasant, chatty, anecdotal little book, is the scholar at ease. 
Mr. Raymond has had it hard; Professor Frank Kermode has 
attacked him, and he has been defended by Mr Rayner Heppen- 
stall. Partly, it is his own fault. I am sure he knows what the genitive 
of societas is, and how to spell ‘matrix’, but he has corrected his 
proofs with a carelessness astonishing in an assistant literary editor. 
But behind Professor Kermode’s attack, and behind a number of 
elaborately concessive defences — ‘Of course, I admit that Raymond 
shows off, and he hasn’t got anything terribly new to say, and he 
isn’t exactly what one would call a critic’ — there is something else. 
The literary pages of the New Statesman are the only place in England 
where one still finds a trace of that off-hand assurance, that flippant 
omniscience, that jolly bandying about in an inner circle of exces- 
sively private jokes, that characterized Holland House. Mr Raymond 
even exaggerates this manner; if Mr Mortimer in his day was the 
Samuel Rogers of 10 Great Turnstile, Mr Raymond is a disconcert- 
ing combination of its Macaulay and its Sydney Smith. It is his 
foible to know everything, and to make a joke about everything. 
And, because he knows that his politics are honourably radical, he 
has no compunction about affecting, on occasion, a patrician in- 
solence. He must, I think, from the reviews of his book, have 
trodden, consciously or unconsciously, on a great many corns. 
He has been seen as another Mr Mercaptan who needs a hard 
prod through his delicious middles from Coleman’s walking-stick. 

Yet he is not really that sort of person at all. The modern writers 
whom he feels most at home with, Chesterton, Belloc, Buchan, 
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Kipling, Mr Mercaptan would not have touched with a barge- 
pole. Christian radicals, or idealistic Imperialists, they are writers 
who morally excite one as a schoolboy. There is a lot of the school- 
boy in Mr Raymond and for that very reason he is especially good 
when he deals with the literature of faith and action. The great 
active figures in history, the great activating ideas, after all, are not 
especially subtle. The world is largely propelled forward by over- 
grown schoolboys, and it can be said of some of these — of Sir 
Winston Churchill, for instance, about whom Mr Raymond 
writes very well — that they retain a schoolboy’s innocence and 
eagerness. Where Mr Raymond’s boyishness really lets him down 
is when he deals with writers like Sir Compton Mackenzie or Mr 
Somerset Maugham who give a schoolboy his first illusion of 
sophistication; he absurdly overestimates these two. And when he 
says, ‘The test on which a novelist ultimately stands or falls is not 
whether he is a good or bad artist, but on whether he has expressed 
his vision, his view of life and reality’, he does not seem to see that 
this criterion perhaps keeps out Mr Anthony Powell — whose 
beautiful accuracy as a novelist seems to depend on a prolonged 
painful suspense of judgment — and perhaps lets in Sir Hall Caine; 
he does not see that why art matters in the novel is that for the 
novelist it is the only way to explore ‘life and reality’ and finally 
perhaps to arrive at, test, validate a ‘vision’ or ‘view’ of it. But 
Mr Raymond can be excellent when he deals with moralists or 
historical thinkers. He chooses a quotation that gives us the essence 
of the young Samuel Johnson: ‘Let us endeavour to see things as 
they are and then decide whether we ought to complain.’ He 
chooses another, from an Indian writer, Mr Chaudhuri, that 
explains all the anguish and touchiness of Asian nationalism: ‘In 
plain words, I expect either the United States singly, or a com- 
bination of the United States and the British Commonwealth, to 
re-establish and rejuvenate the foreign domination of India.’ One 
should read his essays, in fact, for their moments of Christian 
insight; moments, however, that will be confusing to readers bred 
in the English puritan tradition, for here is a pilgrim who looks and 
talks like Mr Worldly Wiseman and who does not really dislike 
the long, slow, necessary saunter through Vanity Fair. 

Sir Sydney Roberts’s little book is a collection of occasional 
pieces, of which the main interest is biographical. He writes pleas- 
antly, if not profoundly, about Dr Johnson, and exhumes one or two 
forgotten worthies, including a former President of Pembroke 
whose schoolboy and undergraduate diaries show a touching 
obsession with food: ‘Dined cold beef and currant dumpling’: 
‘Five oysters for threepence — dinner beef and oysters’ : ‘Hall. 
Roasted mutton, very small piece, eked out with biscuit. Men 
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conspired to eat no pies till meat be better.’ Pleasant small beer; 
Mr Allsop’s style, on the other hand, is like a mock champagne 
cocktail made with cider and Cyprus brandy. A few phrases from 
one page — ‘nubile attractiveness’, ‘sexy madness’, ‘well-heeled 
vulgarians’, ‘shoddy-smart roadhouse set’, ‘hard-eyed women in 
suits’ — I like that one! — ‘rather dated type’ and ‘zany irrespon- 
sibility.’ If one can get used to the syle, one finds that he is making 
quite a serious attempt — amateur sociology, rather than criticism - 
to explain the Angry Young Man business. Underneath all the 
mannerisms, there is a fairly serious protest against literary reputa- 
tions being built up by cheap publicity, and, even more, against 
potentially very good writers being forced to accommodate them- 
selves to their own simplified public masks. Mr Allsop ought to 
have brought in poetry and criticism; if he had done, I think, he 
might have taken a higher view than he does of the talent of Mr 
John Wain; and he would have had to deal, in Mr Philip Larkin, 
with a quite unquestionable talent. 
G. 8. FRASER. 


MADE FOR MAN. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen, 1958. 15s.) 


A review of a book by Sir Alan Herbert is a formidable task at any 
time, but especially for a parson. First of all, the author is a dis- 
tinguished and most experienced writer — and then there is little 
on the subject of divorce, with which he has not made himself 
familiar, although there are one or two facts that is perhaps just as 
well he either is not aware of or does not use. Secondly, this is a 
novel, which goes a long way to excuse the lightness of treatment of a 
subject that has such deep roots socially and religiously. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that in England, speaking 
generally, the whole matter has been treated clumsily - and that 
especially as far as Anglicanism is concerned, with creaking and 
inadequate ecclesiastical machinery. Seldom, for instance, is it 
pointed out that while divorce is forbidden by the Church, grounds 
for nullity can be numerous, and should be made to operate. Yet, 
because there are no courts ecclesiastical, to state these grounds, a 
bare and puritanical ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ seems to hold the field. 

This is no place for a theological statement, but a reviewer may 
be permitted to point out that not only is there a very long history 
behind the subject, the roots of which lie in the excessively severe 
system of excommunication and penance in the early centuries of 
Christianity, but that many of us believe that something fundamen- 
tal and irreversible happens in the consummation of a marriage, 
creating not a legal situation but an indelible stamp on the lives of 
both partners. It is here that the argument that marriage was made 
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for man and not man for marriage, just does not, however true, 
cover the facts. To equate it with Sabbath-keeping is, to say the 
least of it, misleading. 

If one can still hold one’s reservations, therefore, the Earl of 
Caraway and his parrot Pompey (whose interjections by the way 
seem to be the least frivolous of those of all the light-hearted partici- 
pants in a sparkling and rollicking tale )— all is well enough. But it is 
to be hoped that this book is not another ballon d’essai for the 
launching of further secular legislation in what is a desperately 
tragic business. 


AUSTIN OAKLEY. 


THE ANGEL-MAKERS. By Gordon Rattray Taylor. (Heinemann. 


£2 2s.) 


A theory of parental identifications which Mr Taylor put forward 
in a previous book, Sex in History, covering two thousand years, is 
re-examined in this present book, but in a more limited time- 
setting — mid-eighteenth to mid-nineteenth century England. He 
distinguishes as ‘patrist’ or ‘matrist’ periods in which it was evident 
that people modelled themselves on their father or their mother. 
In individuals 


the patrist tends to be authoritarian in politics, to be restrictive in 
sexual matters, to give a low status to women and to worship a father 
deity. The matrist is just the reverse. 


Mr Taylor applies his theory with caution, is ready to meet checks 
and complications, and to admit failures. We aren’t coerced, we 
follow a shared speculation, we have a feeling of browsing among the 
family records, digging into the private side of history. It is a con- 
tribution to the problem of generations, and looks for one source of 
historical change in the precise relation of a generation to the 
generation which it begets and rears. The principal change in the 
period under study is from a matrist upper class to a patrist middle 
class. Mr Taylor considers that he is not yet able to predict why a 
particular change should take place; in this case, he concedes, it 
was as much due to economic as psychological causes. New methods 
of child-rearing are cardinal. For example, he says, the reduction 
in the use of swaddling may have accounted for the disappearance 
of frenzied violence about 1830 when children who were brought 
up without such trammels became adult. (Duelling was vanishing 


about then.) Two conspicuous types in the period were the Puritan 
and the Romantic. 


The Puritan’s sense of separation . .. gives rise to a sense of the 
world as being composed of separate objects, which can be placed 
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in distinct categories. The differences strike him as far more import- 
ant than the similarities; with the Romantic the reverse is true. 


Mr Taylor compares the ‘ego-thickening’ of the Puritan with the 
thinner ego-feeling of the Romantic, who is more open to the ‘ocea- 
nic feeling’ named by Freud. This concept of ego-definition ‘as a 
primary personality variable’ Mr Taylor correctly claims as a novel 
contribution in this country, although in France it was the central 
motif of La Comédie Psychologique (1932) by Carlo Suarés, whose 
interpretations were much more sweeping. For Mr Taylor the 
Classic-Romantic controversy is not one of opposites: he situates 
Classicism at a mid-position between the patrist and the matrist 
(Romantic) extremes. The patrist effect on the theatre led to natur- 
alism : 


For the patrist both lacks the imagination to build a picture 
from a few dramatic hints, and supposes that the function of art is 
a mere reproduction of reality as distinct from the provision of a 
specialized aesthetic stimulus. 


In learning the patrist prefers rote-learning to inquiry, etc. 
These quotations might suggest a bias in favour of matrists; on the 
whole, Mr Taylor is anxious for some ideal of moderation. He says: 
‘The discovery that there are two moralities (i.e. patrist and matrist), 
not one, is of some importance, since both these points of view are 
extant to-day.’ He promises further investigations. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER. By Meriel Buchanan. With a Fore- 
word by Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. (Cassell. 255.) 


Memoirs of retired diplomats are legion, but they .are usually 
valuable, if at all, for the light they throw on the history of inter- 
national relations rather than for their literary evocation of the 
scenes and occasions of that world of diplomatic high society - 
formerly so much more ceremonially brilliant and differentiated 
from ordinary life than it is to-day — which they tend to take for 
granted. Miss Meriel Buchanan was not herself a diplomat, but as 
the daughter of one, with an exceptional gift of observation and 
sensibility to the atmosphere of the places in which her father’s 
profession caused her to live, she has accumulated a fund of reminis- 
cences which she relates in a lively, readable style, taking the story 
from a Victorian childhood in England and abroad, through 
sojourns in Darmstadt (then still a court with foreign diplomatic 
relations), Rome, Berlin, Sofia, Constantinople and The Hague, to 
the climax of her father’s career as Ambassador in St Petersburg, 
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3 important books 





Again reprinted 


> The Concept 
of Mind 
GILBERT RYLE 


‘The reader will recognise before he 
is halfway through that this is a piece 
of philosophical writing in the 
highest class."—-THE SPECTATOR 
[18s.] 





: Political Thought 
in Medieval 
Times 


JOHN B. MORRALL 


A short yet comprehensive account 
of political thought from the last 
years of the Roman Empire to the 
16th century. [18s.] 





' THE CONCISE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


§ Music & Musicians 


} Edited by MARTIN COOPER 
(50s. } 


~ ‘extraordinarily all-embracing’ 
—SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
 “sumptuously produced . . . splendid 
array of contributors’ 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘The editor has strengthened his own 
erudition with corporate authority’ 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 




















Now in its Third Year, and an Addition 


to London’s Amenities 


The 
Dionysus 


Club 


offers its members : 
















1. As clubhouse, the former Bar 
of the Mercury Theatre, with its 
collection of lithographs. 











2. ABechstein Grand of the early 
20th Century, on which the Club’s 
concert pianists and others like to 
play. 









3. Conversation, chess, etcetera. 


4. Vintage Wines by the glass 
(half a crown, six to the bottle ; 
currently Tavel 1952, Johannisberger 
1953, Médoc 1950). 













5. Mixed dozens from the cellars. 


TUESDAY TO SATURDAY ONLY 
6.30—11 


Write to the Secretary, Dionysus 
Club, 4 Ladbroke Road, W.11 






Subscription £1 yearly No Entrance Fee 





Re-opening September 1st 
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with a postscript of more recent horizons dwindling down to what 
she sums up as ‘old age and the kitchen sink’. The book is inevitably 
permeated with nostalgia and regret for the passing of a world 
which the author knew so intimately at its most agreeable and 
alluring, but even without fully endorsing the author’s conviction 
of the degeneracy of our own times we cannot but be grateful for 
these vivid word-pictures of a vanished age. Of particular interest 
and poignancy are her memories of the court of the Tsar in the 
years immediately before the Revolution and of the Revolution 
itself; she is, moreover, an important historical witness with regard 
to the part played by her father in the events of 1917, and Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart’s foreword also deals with this subject. Sir 
George Buchanan repeatedly warned the Tsar of the dangers to 
the Allied cause in the reactionary domestic policy he pursued during 
the war, and in consequence acquired the reputation among Russian 
conservatives of interfering in Russian internal affairs on behalf of 
the Duma liberals. Later on he was accused by Russian emigrés of 
having obstructed moves to bring the Tsar and his family to 
England after the Revolution. This is strongly denied both by his 
daughter and by Lockhart. The full story cannot be known until 
all the official archives are available, but on present evidence Lloyd 
George appears to have been the person mainly responsible for 
refusing asylum to the Romanovs. As Lockhart points out, Lloyd 
George’s own account of the affair ‘is, to say the least, very 
inadequate.’ 


G. F. HUDSON. 


The September number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
will include an essay by Boris Pasternak (the author of 
Dr Khwago) On Translating Shakespeare. 
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DENT 


It’s a Thousand to One it’s in 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Here are a few Everyman’s Library titles connected with the theme 
of this Special Number on Women. The ladies concerned are only 
a small proportion of the 500 or so authors contzibuting to this col- 
lection, but it would be hard to name a theme of any importance, either 
in English or in European literature, which could not be equally well 
illustrated by reference to a selection from Everyman’s Library, One 
(Boswell’s Life of Johnson) to a Thousand (Aristotle’s Metaphysics). 


AUSTEN, Jane. Each volume has 
an Intro. by R. Brimley Johnson. 
EMMA. No. 24. 

MANSFIELD PaRK. No. 23. 

NoORTHANGER ABBEY and PER- 
SUASION. No. 25. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. No. 22. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. No. 21. 


BEHN, Mrs Aphra. OROONOKO, or 
The Royal Slave. In SHORTER 
Novets, Vol II. — Jacobean and 
Restoration. No. 846. 


BRONTE, Anne. THE TENANT OF 
Witprett Hatt. This, the only 
full-length book by the youngest of 
the famous sisters, represents the 
first attempt in Victorian fiction to 
handle the protest of a sensitive wife 
against a repressive husband. With 
a new Introduction by Margaret 
Lane. No. 685. 


BRONTE, Charlotte. (For Mrs Gas- 
kell’s ‘Life’ see below.) 
JANE Eyre. New Introduction by 
Margaret Lane. No. 287. 
SHIRLEY. No. 288. 
VILLETTE. New introduction by 
Margaret Lane. No. 351. 
THE Proressor. New Introduction 
by Margaret Lane. No. 417. 
BRONTE, Emily. WuUTHERING 
HeiGHts and Poems. Introduction 
by Margaret Lane. No. 243. 

BURNEY, Fanny (Madame Frances 
d’Arblay). EveLina. Introduction 
by R. B. Johnson. This ‘History of 
a Young Lady’s entrance into the 
World’ depicts eighteenth-century 
life in London. It is written as 
letters. No. 352. 


EDGEWORTH, Maria. CasTLe 
RACKRENT and THE ABSENTEE. 
Introduction by Professor Brander 
Matthews. The former is the story 
of an in soy The latter 
ap in ‘Tales of Fashionable 
Life’. No. 410. 

ELIOT, George (pseudonym of 
Mary Ann Evans). ‘George Eliot’ 
is the recorder of provincial life, her 
art in this respect culminating in 
Middlemarch. 

ADAM Bebe. No. 27. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 2 vols. Nos. 854-5. 
THE MILL ON THE FLoss. No. 325. 
ROMOLA. No. 231. 

Stas MARNER, No. 121. 


EPICTETUS. Morat Discoursss. 
Translated by Elizabeth Carter, 
who for years contributed verses 
under the signature ‘Eliza’ to the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, and was the 
lifelong friend of Dr Johnson. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, M.a. 
No. 404. 


GASKELL, Mrs Elizabeth. 

CRANFORD. Introduction by Frank 
Swinnerton. No. 83. 

THe Lire OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Introduction by May Sinclair. 
Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-65) 
wrote one of the best biographies 
of her friend Charlotte Bronté. 

MITFORD, Mary Russell. Our 
VILLAGE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by Sir John Squire. No. 927. 

MULOCK (Mrs Craik), Maria. 
JOHN HALIFAx, GENTLEMAN. Intro- 
duction by J. Shaylor. No. 123. 


* Send for list of 700 great books in Everyman’s Library to 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 10 Bedford Street, London WC2 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, ¢tc.:a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form, 





Name (Block Letters) 


This puzzle is the second of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, August 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, tho 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ ‘e 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’ s decision must be regarded as final. 


We have received four completely correct solutions to our sixth competition series. The 
prize of £10 10s. has therefore — divided equally between W. Clarke, Esq., 72 
Rosebery Square, E.C.1 ; Mrs E. McFee, 30 St. George’s Road, Rhos-on- Sea, 
N. Wales; D. P. Michael, Esq., 66 Bishops Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff 
Woods, Esq., 24 Mead Crescent, Gt. Bookham, Surrey. 
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10. 


12. 
14. 
15. 
19. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
28. 


2g. 


aI. 


22. 


24. 


CLUES ACROSS 
Flay the same mad Scots? That’s a Welshman’s work (5, 8) 
Peevish, alias Eliot (5) 
Russia in the Eddas was a lake before the cockney roué came (9) 
Piero, sinner and saint - dam smooth one! (7) 
Daughter of Aeolus whose days are peaceful (7) 
Russian lake, to whose hand Harriet aspired (5) 
Amelia’s was a self-indulgent young man, but not an angry one! (7) 
The county to rule everything in sight (7) 
O.T. thresher, alias Miss Page (5) 
Oakapple was his disguise: sounds like a dual personality (7) 
The make-up for Gaboriau’s murdered nurse (7) 
Dick, an auctioneer about to marry, almost (9) 


‘Down the vast edges drear and 





shingles of the world’ (5) 


Evidence of Lancashire-worship near Cambridge? (13) 


CLUES DOWN 
Saint who prayed for a beard — to disentangle? (8) 
Had a Zoo - and has to get to church on time (9) 
For unhappy Russian hero, second half of work looks vain, confused 
(11) 
Lady at home with a bike (6) 
Andalusia, after change of head, had a strange medical experience (8) 
Latin breakfast, in need of a bit of renovation (3) 
Solomon, and another lady who was at home with a bike? (5) 
Romantic writer in the Never-never-land (5) 
Hunter and hound on shore, father of faithless Queen (11) 
Miss Page with a flourish in Massachusetts (9) 
Housman’s sore throat? (8) 
‘So young and so ——?”’ ‘So young, my lord, and true’ (8) 
Resolver of light, who left baby in bag (5) 
Gothic name for Big Fred (6) 


Dersingham’s former partner in Pavement firm, see? (with extra 
tail) (5) 


I'll escape from a faithful wife, so as to get the last word (3) 
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NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. Cummings, Journal of a D. M., 
pseudonym. 11. Dorothy Sayers: 
rum, Bles. 12. Dostoyevsky, The 
Possessed: by in lead. 13. Kipling. 
14. mov(ies), A. 17. Don Juan xi. 82. 
20. Mids. N. D., Wall. 28. Hud. i. 
1. 66. 29. A. Christie: pin in leet. 
30. No(b)el. 


DOWN 


1. Wells. 2. Joshua 2. 3. Anagram. 
4. ova(tion). 5. Meredith, Lord O. 
& His Aminta. 7. Eliot, D. Deronda. 
8. 1803. 15. Zeno, crate: Tambur- 
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(r)udely in Man. 19. Gondoliers, 
22. Love’s L. L.: dun about mai. 
23. Robin Hood. 27. Old name 


laine. 16. Richard of Bordeaux: (Webster). 
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To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 
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